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Tu owa ie God is en Bi all to 1 Þ 
be the foundation of religion, and therefore „ 
of happineſs; but concerning the kinds of knowledge, e 
and the means by which they have been attained, man- 2 
kind are not entirely agreed; there is a knowledge of  Þ 
God, communicated by his word and Spirit, which is 3 
neceſſarily connected with eternal life. Said our „ 
in his prayer *, “ Thou haſt given him power over all 
- fleſh, that _ ſhould give eternal life to as many as 
* thou haſt given him; and this is life eternal, that they WR, 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chriſt, _ - 
„hom thou haſt ſent: I have manifeſted thy name i 
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| te -unto. the men which thou haft given. me out 1 ce 
„„ 
. aking it for granted, 'that this knowledge could not 
ds attained, unleſs by the means now mentioned, or 
that the light of nature could not communicate that know- 
ledge of God, which our Saviour fays is eternal life, I do 
not propoſe hete to treat directly of it. 
There is a knowledge of God, which all men, in all 
nations, whether they bad immediate acceſs to external 
revelation, or not, have, in ſome meaſure, obtained. Con- 
cerning this we are to inquire; and if it ſhall be made ap- | 
pear, that, by the light of nature alone, men never did, | 
and never could, attain to that knowledge, it will evidentl y 
follow, that, by that light, men could never have known 04 
| God, ſo, as to obtain, by that means, eternal life. : 

By what means have men, in all ages, attained to this 
knowledge? not by innate ideas; for the opinion which 
long prevailed in favour of theſe, is now, with great rea- | 

ſon; exploded: not by information, or inſtruction, ſay our 1 
opponents; this, in their opinion, was by no means ne- L 
_ ceflary: nor by inſpiration; this nobody pleads in the . 
preſent OM but by the light of nature; by this, alone, : . 
it is ſaid, men might know that there was a God; and, by 
this, they have actually diſcovered that intereſting truth, 
that the relation between him and his works is ſo evident, 
that a man endowed with reaſon, and therefore able to 
compare things together, and to obſerve or feel the re- 
ſult of that compariſon, muſt immediately, or er 8 
| ”_ ſhort proceſs, conclude that there is a God: 

Reaſon is, indeed, a moſt excellent gift; but we are 
* to aſcribe more to it than truth and experience will 
permit; to conſider it as able to pervade the "univerſe, | 
and! to diſcover all truths, to know and to do almoſt all 
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| things; whereas à little attention will ſhe w, that the prim- 


ſimple, that its progreſs is flow, and its ſphere much 


more contracted than is commonly imagined: the pro- 


vince of reaſon ſeems to be, to compare things together, 
which fall within iss notice, the effect of which compari- 


ſon the mind naturally feels: when a man ignorant of 
numbers, and of their properties, is taught the meaning 
of the terms of this propoſition, Two and two are equal 


to four, he then underſtands it, but not before, when 


he is informed, or confiders' by. himſelf, what is meant 


by two and two, and four, and what, by the equality of 
theſe two firſt numbers with the laſt, his mind aſſents 
to, or feels this as a truth, that two and two are equal 


to four. Thus, what he ever after conſiders as a maxim, 
or firſt principle, undoubted, and ſelf-evident, was not fo 


to him at firſt, until he underſtood the terms of it. 
Again, let us ſuppoſe a man created at once in the vi- 


gour of ſtrength, with his ſenſes entire, placed in a cor - 


ner uninhabited, ignorant of the nature of food, and, at 


as ſame time, having the neceſſaries of life within his 


reach; that he ſimds a certain fruit, which ſuits his taſte, 


and contributes to his nouriſhment and ſtrength, he would 


afterwards, when hungry, naturally have recourſe to the 
{ame tree, or to fruit ſimilar to, or of the ſame kind with 


that which he ate before, concluding that, 8 for mer ly 5 


* 


it would relieve him; but concerning other kinds of food, 


not ſimilar to this, he would conclude n. until he 


| pad made the experiment. 
Let us further ſuppoſe, that a 3 a watch by. the 5 
way; that he never ſaw a watch made, nor heard any thing 
concerning it, nor concerning the doctrine of cauſes and 


effects; ; he muſt not only be ignorant of the uſe of the 
"A | 


3 \ * as - x 3 
r N a 
«af == 


as: 


N but * no means by which he 1 diſcover 
the relation between the watch and the artiſt who made | 
it, he could form no” conjecture ee the "_ of 
maler of * watch. 
8 E 0 T. n. 

HI "PEI of this work is to ew, that ke bye 
-obtained ſuch knowledge of God, as, in all ages, they have 
had, not by the light of nature in the firſt inſtance, but 


by external revelation, or by tradition derived from that 
revelation. In order to this, I ſhall endeavour to ſhow, 


that there were ſuch avocations in the way of mankind, 


left to themſelves, and by ſuppoſition uninſtructed, that 


it would be a long time before they had opportunity of in- 
quiring concerning God; and even after they had time 


and leiſure, that this truth, there is a God, or one God, 
they could not by the light of nature have diſcovered: 
then I ſhall-endeavour to ſhew by what means men came | 
to have any knowledge of God. | ren 

Firit, then, by reaſon of many 3 it old be 


long before men had any opportunity of inquiring con- 
cerning God; and here we muſt abſtract entirely from 
external reyclation, and leave it quite out of fight. The 


firftfof the human kind, who mult have been two in num- 
ber at leaſt, as S Many more as you | pleaſe, mult be ſuppo- 


E ſed not to have been made in a ſtate of infancy, but of the 
\ ſtature, or of the ſtrength of men, ſo as to have been 


able to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and to have had no 
knowledge of any kind, except what they derived from 


reaſon, or the light of nature, or which, in my opinion, 
is the fame, from experience and obſervation. The firft 
feelings, we may ſuppoſe, they had, muſt have been thoſe 
ol hunger and thirſt, which would prompt them to ſearch 
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| Henk nc weir fubſtence; but . meins | 6 


could they diſtinguiſh things uſeful, from thoſe which | 
were unfit for their purpoſe, or even pernicious? what 


eould determine them to prefer the fruits to the trees 5 


| which produced them, or to the earth upon which theß 
might ſometimes be e or foo the graſs which N 
from the ground? 5 5 | 
They could receive no infituAtion from thoſt' who wait 
before them; for they were the firſt, and, by ſuppoſition, | 
the only human creatures; nor could inſtinct have any 
Share; our adverſaries don't plead it; they depend upon / 


© reaſon alone; beſides, what is inſtinQt? che effect of e- 


ducation and habit: men, when grown up, eat and drink 
ſuch and ſuch things, becauſe they have been taught by 
the example of others, and becauſe they have been accuſ- 
tomed to purſue the fame tract from their earlieſt years. 
Infants, from whom our firſt men differ in nothing but 
ſtrength of body, when they are born, feel cravings; but, 

although they had ſtrength, they have no knowledge to 
diſtinguiſh what is fit for nouriſhment, from what ĩs not; 


they would ſuck any thing applied to their mouths as 


readily as their mothers breaſts; and; therefore, without 
the friendly aid of others, they would infallibly periſh, - 
Since then the firſt men. could have had no aſſiſtance 
from inſtruction, nor from inſtinct, they muſt have de- 
pended upon experience alone; prompted by hunger and 
thirſt, they muſt have applied to the firſt object they 
met with, whether earth or ſtones, timber or bark, or, 
perhaps, in imitation of the ox, to the graſs of the field, 
from which they would reap almoſt as little benefit as 


from any of the former; if they were ſituated far from 1 8 


water and fruit, they could have no ſupply, till they had 3 
made trial of every thing in their way; and who can ſay, 
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2 But, ſuppoſing them to have 1 at A 15 of Wan 


. bers and of fruits, and to have ſatisſied their appetites 
with theſe *; that is, with water, and the ſofter fruits; 
| for, from thoſe of the ſhell, or harder: kind, they would 
not ſor a long while after the firſt trial, have lobked for 


any beneſit, any more than they would from the ſtones, 


which reſiſted their touch; if they lived in a climate ſub- - 
ject to winter, which we may ſuppoſe they did, winter : 


would rob them at once of ſubſiſtence, and of life. 
Their food, or the greateſt part of it, through the wine 
ter, till che following autumn, if indeed they could ſur- 


Vive the winter, muſt have been either the milk or fleſh 
of animals, or both, and eee Faces cold, cares, | 


the ſkins of beaſts, and fires. 


As to the milk of animals, men ——_ foo, that theſe 
ercatures were of a ſpecies different from themſelves, that 


their ſood, when tried, was of no uſe, or, in many caſes, 
hureful to them; and therefore, if they reaſoned at all, 
rhey would conclude, that the effect of that food, or the 


milk of theſe animals, would be hurtful alſo; if they 
would not immediately, or in the time of need, have re- 


courſe to the milk, much leſs would they to the fleſh of 


| an imals; the ſmell or taſte of a beaſt ſometime dead, 
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> + 1pſa quoque immunis, e intadds, « nec 1 . 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tellus, 4 
Contentique cibis, nullo cogente, creatis a 
Arbuteos foetus, montanaque fraga legebant 
Cornaque, et in duris haerentia mora, rubetis, _ 


Et * een a Joon arbore glandes, 
_ - Ovip, Mer. Lib, l. 


* 


* 


but that, exhauſted with 3 and'thirſt, and Aan 


nged by many fruitleſs trials, they would have ceaſed 
the purſuit, and died in deſpair? . |} - a 


PL, 0 
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thing within them, which could have ſuggeſted the uſe | 


of animal food, or diſpoſed them to take away the. life of 


an innocent creature; nature would, doubtleſs, have iow 


yolted againſt every thought tending this way. 
Porphyry, ſpeaking of mens offering in Site * 
cating the fleſh of animals, obſeryes, that they muſt have 


* + 


been firſt driven to the necefiity of N that kind of f ood i 


| by famine and by wars“, 


** 1 — 4 a ſy 


Plutarch wonders how The Mm man, ho firſt ate i animal | 


— 7 


fo „could have been induced to do it f. 
The commencement of this practice, 4 he I. 


ders as unnatural, he aſctibes to the want of the uſual 


neceffaries of life, which men laboured under, occalioned | 


* 4 a change introduced into Sur conſtitution We. the 


If it Is faid, that SET andother carnivorous Anas, 


would flow them the example, and point out the * ol | 


animal food, it is to be obſerved, that if t 


- Killing and cating 2 lamb, or an ox, they 1 1 
1y ſee it deyouring one of the human ſpecies; and if this 


example produced any effect, it would be abhorrence and 
diſguſt: they would be as averſe from y_ ee _ 
of a ſheep, as the life of a man. 2 | 

In the caſe of an unlucky voyage, and; the to 


of proviſions, we have beard of lots caſt, in ord 


A bn] 3 8 e N 0 
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6 7 ap earoE, hes edlen, 0 n TY wee. areyrav exnyzy ov, De 


_Abltinentis E "VB 
I De Eſu Curnium. 


I T. dul vr 1 c- 8 Tape p ore nur F novulo, 8 
eg rputn bow, 8 my * wo 
2 ibid. 6 
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that fleſh, in general, was good for food; and, the) efore; 


that human fleſh, though not eligible, would be preferable | 
to irremediable famine and death : but the firſt men had 
no previous inſtruction nor experience; and, therefore, 


they never would have drawn ſuch a concluſion, nor been 


led into ſuch a practice: or, if we ſuppole, that famine 


drove them to ſuch an expedient; that i is, to devour one 


- another, hunger, reſentment, and Ae 5 would have 


exterminated the human race. 
Caves and leaves would have been bur e a poor 1 
againſt the winter cold; though the ſkins of animals 
would have been a good expedient, what could determine 


: men, when they had no example, no antecedent know. 


ledge of their uſe, to apply them for that purpoſe ? ow | 
(could they know that the ſkins of beaſts « could ſerve one 


end, and their fleſh another? and that both were not de- 
bgned for one purpoſe, that-is, for food? If ever they 


would begin to eat the fleſh of animals, they would eat 


the ſkins alſo; at leaſt, they would tear and throw them 


aſide, as things uſeleſs. But it has been ſhown, that they 
would kill no animals for ood; therefore 1 would bare 
no ſkins for clothing“. 

Fire is another excellent a EIS 3 lags how 
could men, entirely ignorant of it, and of its uſe, . have 
2 to Giſcover, or to 9 it n diſcovered, to 


A 1 os Is: £ 1 
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— — 3 on - „ 1 Fa 1 RO 1 
* Tum primum ſubiere 3 kene antra eee 
Et denſi tien, et June cortice virgae. 
| _ Oviy. Met. Lib, L 


ne which of the pi crew ſhould die, for the i 
preſervation of the teſt: but theſe men knew before-hand, 


the end they good in need wy The invention OS, 
not owing to any proceſs of reaſoning) how could it? 
for reaſoning upon that ſubject, or means uſed in order 
to that diſcovery, go upon ſuppoſition,” that men have 
ſome idea or knowledge of the. thing they ſearch for 3 
whereas the men we ſpeak of, being entirely ignorant, 
could have had no idea of fire; therefore heathen writers 
aſcribe the diſcovery of fire to what is called accident, to 
lightning, or the friction of the branches of trees, in 4 
ſtorm of wind, or the ſtriking flints againſt one another *: 

| ſuppoſing this, then, to have been the caſe, that the 
branches of trees, rubbed againit one another, would 
produce a flame, or that lightning from heaven feta _ 
wood on fire, would ignorant men, who never ſaw fire 
before, nor knew its ule iu any degree, learn from this 
ſample, to apply it to any of their purpoſes, or conclude, 
from the devaſtation which they would ſee it created, 
that it would, in any calc, be beneficial to them? Upon 
their approach to this deſtructive element, the pain or 
death which it would inſtantly occaſion, would, perbaps, 
deter them, for ever, from making any further trials 
„„ ( 
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* Necdum res igni din trackars; mee © nd - 
Pellibus, et ſpohis corpus veſtire om... 
Ilud in his rebus tacitus ne forte requiras: 
- Fulmen detulit in terras mortalibus ignem 
Primitus: inde omnis fla umarum diditur ardor. 
Et ramoſa tamen cum ventis pulſa vacillans 
Aeſtuat in ramos incumbens arboris arbor, 
ys ee validis extritus viribus i ignis. 
os g LUCRET, Lib, „ 
Ut varias ufd 8 ee n 
Paullatim, et ſulcis frumenti quaeretet herbam; | | 
Ut 1 venis — excuderet nem. | = 
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| SECT. II. | 
| * HE commerce between the ſexes would ſoon be fol. 3 
4 lowed with a race of children; the care of providing for 
| 1 the mother about the time of child birth, would naturally _ 4 
| devolve on the father; at leaſt, the father wo mother be- | [ 
hoved to provide for their children. 1 
Now, if it was difficult, or rather impoſſible for chem b 
to provide for themſelves, how could they ſupport an ad- 5 

| Sdonal number? Here was an augmentation to their for- : 
Bo mer cares, a new avocation from every purſuit, except 1 
the preſervation of themſelves, and of their offspring. — 
Another evil they had to guard againſt, was the attack 1 
of wild beaſts, lions, wol ves, &c “. by what means could « 
they defend themſelves? by hiding themſelves in caves, | f 

or by building houſes or huts, or by weapons prepared 
for their defence? If, upon ſeeing one or more of their _- 4 
neighbours devoured by theſe creatures, they had retired, 1 
through fear, into the firſt cave, and fented it for their 4 
 Hfety, the cauſe continuing, the effect would remain; - & 
if they retired through fear, fear would confine them, as | | 0 
3 in a place beſieged, till they died of hunger; or, if want \ 
=: : would prompt them to venture abroad, "uy would ad 1 
| LL: come a prey to the hungry To nn - ; q 
j EN As to the building of huts, or houſes, how could 2 | - 
1 : think of doing a thing of which they had ſeen no example, = 4 
l : nor heard of any inſtance ? ? The fame obſervation will - 


; I hold wherever their i invention was required; 2 could 
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* Sed magis illud erat curae, quod ſaecla ferarum 
L * Infeſtam miſeris faciebant ſaepe quietem : _ | 
Ejectique domo fugiebant ſaxea-tefta.. ., h s 
Spumigeri ſuis adventu, validique leonis. b — BW 
Luckzr. Lib. V. 
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they ſuppoſe, el = an at of which Wey bad no idea, 
would be proper for their ſecurity? how could they know | 
what materials would anſwer the purpoſe, or how they 
could be put together? or, if at any time they began to 
build, who would provide food for Tony or "ROS mew 
from danger during the operation? 


How could they imagine that clubs won defend them 


againſt wild beaſts? or how could they make them, ſup- 
poling they ſaw their uſefulneſs? or, if any of theſe means 
of defence proved uſeleſs, if any man fell a facrifice, not- 
withſtanding theſe methods of ſecurity, they would rea- 
dily relinquiſh A for For furure, as entirely nt | 
tual.” 
We may 3 . * 814 pears, + nth 
e of that kind, without ſome food more ſubſtantial, 
would have been inſufficient for the ſupport of man; ac- 
— from the earlieſt times, we find that corns 
have been produced by the labour of man, and made uſe 
8 as part of his food. Here again many difficulties occur, 
which might have prevented their knowing their uſeful- 
neſs, the method of propagating them, and of preparing 
them for food. But, ſuppoling theſe difficulties removed, 
it cannot be eaſily conceived, how the ground could have 
been prepared without the uſe of iron; and the diſcove 


of it would be as impracticable as of any of the reſt. It 


| will be ſaid, that, in ſome places of the world, corns have 
been produced, and many arts carried to great perfection 

without the uſe of iron, viz. in Peru, when that country 
was diſcovered by the Spaniards: taking it for granted, | 
that the whole of that hiſtory is true, and that the inha- 
bitants concealed nothing they were poſſeſſed of from the 
Spaniſh invaders, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the firſt 
e of that country brought with them, when WY 
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-came thither, ſome iron tools; but, if there were none a- 


mong them who could diſcover iron mines, nor knew 
the method of working them, which may be ſuppoſed, 
their tools would ſoon wear out, and become uſeleſs: 
but, knowing, before-hand, the purpoſes, to which iron 


tools were applied, and having now loſt them, they would 


naturally ſubſtitute in their place, what moſt reſembled 


them, or were likely toanſwer the ſame ends, ſharp flints, 


or pebbles. In facred hiſtory, it is ſaid, that Zipporah, 


the wife of Moſes, took a 12 8 aud, Cut off the 
_ :fore-ſkin of her ſon*, ' £1 


Or, if the above account of ha matter io not ha Sr 


5 altogether ſatisfactory, it will readily be allowed, that 


-Gince that people, I mean the Peruvians, are repreſented 


as very quick and ingenious, ſince they cultivated: their 
1 grounds, and built ſtately houſes, without having diſco- 
vered the uſe of iron, though there were mines of it in 
their eountry; if ever the uſe of iron could have been 
known without foreign inſtruction, many ages muſt have 
elapſed before the diſcovery could have been made among 
mankind; and therefore the methods of providing for 
the preſervation and conveniency of man, muſt have been 
tedious, and attended with a almoſt 1 
ane. 5 8 CT 


*As the r of min; if they furvived the . 


mips they met with, may be ſuppoſed, by this time, to 
have been increaſed, the impetuoſity of their appetites and 


paſhons, without experience, without reſtraint or culture, 
would betray them into a conduct dangerous to others 


and to themſelves; here was an cvil, for which it. would | 
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require N a proper remedy: cath 
ſtrong, from the love of eaſe, would, truſting to their 


ſtrength, neglect. i in the proper ſeaſon, to provide for them- 


ſelves, and, in the time of need, would take, by force, 


from the weak, what they had laid up: theſe violent 
meaſures would be followed with conſequences danger= | 
ous to the whole; for, though thoſe attached to the party 


of the ſtrong, might admire, and honour, and. applaud 


them in their ſucceſs, the reſt, who had ſuffered, or were 


afraid of ſuffering, would feel reſentment, envy, and fear, 
and thoſe paſſions would prompt them to find out means 
for their gratification; thus the weak, in great numbers, | 
would become formidable to the ſtrong in a ſmaller par- 
ty; and, ſuppoling the number of the weak ſmall, by ſtra- 
tagem and artifice, they would ſoon convince the ſtrong, 


that mere force would not always ſucceed, and that their 


condition, 1 in ſuch a ſtate of things, was very unſafe . þ 


In theie circumſtances, then, when every man's will was : 


his rule of conduct, no man, nor family, could be ſecure; 
therefore the love of life would naturally prompt them 


to ſearch for ſome means for their preſervation; the fit= | 


teſt for that purpoſe, were the formation of ſocieties, the 
diviſion of property, and laws framed for the ſecurity e of 


that property, and of the liyes of the owners. Theſe i in- | 


a: we may: e. were, at firſt, e oper” 


I» 


TEDDY 


Et tamen e . quais falmen dejicit idee 1 
Invidia icterdum contemtim in tartara tetra: 
Ut ſatiùs multo jam fit parère quietum, 
| Qram regere imperio res velle, et regna tenere. 
Invidia quoniam ſeu fulmine ſumma vaporant 
FIG et quae ſunt * magis edita cunque. 
| LUCKET. Lib. V. 
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fect, and unfit, in many reſpects, for anfwering the ends 


for which they were intended: theſe defects behoved to 


be rectified, many arts diſcovered and improved, before 
men could arrive at a ſtate of eaſe and affluence, the fit- 


teſt one, of all others, and neces for Tudy and ſpe- 


culation. 
It will, perhaps, be ſaid, 1 I have here ſuppoſed too 
much, things which could not exift, a ſociety of men re- 


_ gularly formed and eſtabliſhed, laws framed, and pro- 


perly enforced, without any knowledge of God, with- 
out any religion; I believe as firmly as any man, that 


without ſome knowledge of God, conſidering the tem- 


pers of mankind, theſe things could not be; but, as it 


has been taken for granted, without any proof, that men, 


without revelation, could caſily, by the uſe of their rea · 


ſon, diſcover the being of God, and every thing relating 7 


to this life, which their circumſtances required, I have 


attempted to ſhew, what figure reaſon would make, in 


pointing out the neceffaries and accommodations of life, 
what was fit for food, for raiment to themſelves and fa- 

milies, for defence againſt wild beaſts, and men e- 
qually wild; and found, that the cravings of their appe- 
tites, and the circumſtances they were in, were ſuch as 


| Sehoved to engage their whole attention, and leave them 


no leiſure for ſpeculation: and if there is any error hither- 
fo, it is probably in aſcribing too much to reaſon; for, if 


we attentively conſider the difficulties they had to en- 
counter, and the dangers to which their lives were expo- 


ſed, it will, perhaps, appear impoſſible 2 ut of the 


human kind could have ſurvived. 1 

But, in order to ſee the coneluſion of hes? matter, 1 
have ſuppoſed, that they ſurmounted all theſe difficul. 
ties, and arrived at a ſtate proper for contemplation; 


SS 
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and now, that they are ſuppoſed, to 3 time to look I. 
round them, and to ſurvey the works of nature, I ſhall en- 
deavour to ſhow, that they would not inquire con 
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| guments, upon which both the friends and enemies of re- 


velation lay great ſtreſs, as demonſtrative of the being 


of God: and let it be noticed, that theſe arguments were 
not originally deduced from reaſon, but from another . 


ſouree: the friends of religion, convinced that there is a 


God, and that all things around us are his works, by the | 


information concerning them which they have received, 


| may, perhaps, be commended for their endeavours to . 
ſhew, that this information is agreeable to reaſon; but. 


if theſe attempts, to prove the being of God, by argu- 


ments ſuppoſed to be deduced merely from od light of 


nature, ſhould proceed from a defire to truſt in theſe ar- 
guments, and not in the revelation which God hath gi- 


ven of himſelf, and of his will, the only ſolid ground on 
which the mind can reſt, they are certainly to be con- 


demned as pernicious. And, leſt the reader ſhould be 


alarmed with what follows, and tempted, from a ſuper= 


ficial view, to ſuſpect the uprightneſs of my intentions, 
and the good tendency of what he reads, I muſt entreat 
him ſeriouſly. to conſider, if he has read a book which he 


believes to be the word of God, which tells him, that 


there is a God, and that this world, and all creatures in 
the univerſe, are his; whether his underſtanding would 


not be morę convinced, and his heart more ſatisſied, plea- 


eds and ſolaced, than * all W _ 
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down to the preſent time? 


Here follow the arguments, and the oblerrarions oY 
or the examination of them. | 


Arg. 1. The agreement, the harmony, = order vi- 


ſible in the creation, ſhow unity of deſign, and that unity : 
_of deſign PO out one author of the whole, or on 


* 


God 


00 ſ. Can i be dere from the Naht of catures 
or ſhewn, in any meaſure, to the ſatisfaction of a ratio- 
nal mind, that, in immenſe ſpace, there are no more 
worlds or ſyſtems beſides this which we ſee? and, if there 


are others, which may be the caſe for ought we know, can 


it be proved, by reaſon, that they have all one author? In 


two ſhips there is great harmony or agreement in the 


parts, and a ſtriking reſemblance to one another, at the 


ſame time, he would be no great adept in reaſoning, who 
would infer, that James and John, who planned and built 
the one, were the ſame perſons with Peter and Thomas, 
who built the other: but, ſuppoſing there is but one ſy- 
ſtem of things, the unity of deſign viſible in the ſeveral 


parts cannot lead us to conclude, with any degree of cer- 


tainty, that there is but one CausE of the whole: for 
why might not many intelligent cauſes, as far as reaſon 
can diſcover, agree in producing fo glorious a tabric? 


Many architects may agree in planning an houſe or city, 


and as many workmen in building it; and yet from the 


agreement of the parts, and the unity of deſign diſcern- 


ible in them, it would not follow, that that work was the 


| effect of one cauſe, any more than that ten or ten hundred 


men are One man. 


Arg. 2. There cannot ben an infinite feries of cauſes and 


who have aſfeied to n un from that 4 
when the devil and our mother Eve reaſoned tog ether, 


; this'wotld, 455 all th as in lt are e 


5 the ul, viz. of the chain; therefore, by aicendng | 


through the ſuperior, links, as many in number as you 
pleate,: we muſt, at length, arrive at the firſt cauſe, upon 
which all the reſt depend, wee eg. of _ 


ichout any antecedent cauſe. 


+ 08. As you cannot ay that you are a 


: 10 point any © one man ſince the world was made, who, - 


by the uſe of reakors alone, diſcovered that this world is an 


effect? If this cannot be proved by reaſon, all your ar- 


kumentg: concerning your chain, fall to the ground. 
Can your reaſon, which is capable of ſo much, deter- 
mine what degree of power was requiſite for the crea- 
tion of the world? If it cannot, can you pronounce that 
the firſt cauſe was the Creator of the world? or another 
cauſe inferior, and removed ten thouſand degrees from 


ir or indeed any cauſe at alls! 


But, let us ſuppoſe a chain, conſiſting of inks inde- 


Rade! in number, where can reaſon ſtop? and when can 
it ſay, I mays found it? If it cannot prove, that the 
cauſe of the world i is the firſt cauſe, when can it, with 
rertainty, affirm of any of the ſuperier ones, that it is the 


firſt? And though reaſon,. exhauſted with its flight, 


Thould, at length, diſcover the firſt cauſe, at the end of a 
chain almoſt infinite, conſidering the immenſe diſtance, 
it would be much the ſame thing to man, as if there was 


no ſuch cauſe; at leaſt, the knowledge of it would have Z 
but little influence, either! to Aer his conduch, © or com- 
fort his heart. 

Or, can it be determined 1 reaſon, that there is ond 
chain only of cauſes and effects, and not twenty, having 
each, at the head of it, an independent cauſe, and all of 
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Heſs Gude, by agreement; conberned in the formation 
1 government of the world? N 22 7 
Again, let us conſider the events which bhopit to 50 


and the difference of their diſpoſitions; reaſon, of itſelf, 
can never ſhew, to the ſatisfaction of any mind, that all 


theſe proceed from one cauſe: if one man is proſperous, | 
numbers are overwhelmed with adverſity; if one is, in 
any meaſure, happy, ſeverals are as much afflicted, as 
they can be, with external evils; and, as reaſon can ſug- 


geſt no remedy againſt theſe evils, They who feel ches 
muſt be wretched. | +. 

If one man is endowed with an "aaniable ad 1 1 
ome temper, how great is the number, who, by covet- 
.ouſneſs, luſt, envy, malice, and revenge, are diſpoſed to 


do miſchief? And every man 's experience may tell him, | 
that, if he has in him any appearance of a good principle, 


he has an undoubted evidence of a bad one alſo. Now 
if you will reaſon, in the preſent caſe, from effects to 
cauſes, conſider what muſt be the unavoidable conſequen- 


Ces; if a man, by the uſe of reaſon, concludes, that the 
good, which appears in the world, muſt have a cauſe, he 


muſt alſo conclude, that the evil which is diametrically 


. oppoſite to it, muſt have a cauſe of a very different kind. 
Need 1 tell you, that ſome of high repute, ſuch as Plu- | 


tarch among the Greeks, the Perſian Magi, through many 
ages in the Eaſt, the Gnoſtics and Manichaeans, 1 in the 
firſt ages of Chriſtianity, all held, in ſome We two 
principles, a good and an evil. 

How came they to embrace ſuch notions? By relin. 
quiſhing the evidence they had by information, which 
was calculated, at once, to humble and to fatisfy the 
mind; and by attempting, vainly and unnaturally, to 
Fes, by reaſon _ what reaſon could never com- 
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end : and let the e who; depending 


entirely. upon the powers and light of nature, can rea- 
. 4on: on theſe ſubjects better than unn 


Arg. 3. If there are, by ſuppoſition, two Gods, the 


one goody. ang['the other evil; as the perfeQtions of both 
| mult. be infinite, the infinite power of the one, being op- 


poſite to the infinite power of the ther, they myſt, like 
two contrary forces, deſtroy one another; and thus there 
would be no God at all, which is contrary to fact. Now, - 


1 if we ſuppoſe, that there are two good beings; : as infinite 


power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, are the ſame, not things 


different from infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, the 
| perfections of theſe two ſuppoſed beings are the ſame 


therefore the beings to which theſe attributes belong, are 
no more two, but one; for the ſameneſs, if I may be al- 


lowed the word, of the attributes, ſhows the ſameneſs ar 
identity of the beings, that is, they are one; therefore 


there is one God, infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good, 
00% But, to a mind ſolicitous to diſcover the truth, 
or a foundation on which it might ſafely rely, can theſe 


metaphyſical arguments afford the ſatisfaction required? 
Willa man, in his ſenſes, conſider two intelligent bein 25s 
viz. a good and a bad, as two inanimate. bodies, impel- 


led againſt one another, by blind force, to their mutual 
deſtruction? would he not rather infer, that the deſire 


of ſelf- preſervation would diſpoſe them to yield, each of 


them, ſomewhat of his right, if we may ſo ſpeak, that 


they might enjoy ſomething in common? and would not 
the mixture of good and evil, diſcernible. in the-natural | 
and moral world, afford ſome ground, as far as reaſon 
can diſcover, for ſuch a concluſion? will reaſon convince 
him, without leaving any doubt, that two or more bo- 
Ingo « cannot. have the ſame perfections, that i is, e 
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ons of the fame nature, and a i 


theſe obſervations it is evident, that that great tru th, : 
namely, that there is only ONE e was never erin- | 


wo by reaſon unaſſiſt. 4 455 

Now, though I ſhould grant, abe which indeetr ther 
Is not the leaſt neceſſity, that, by the aſſiſtance of reaſon, 
it might be ſhown, that there are gods, or more than one, 
it would be almoſt the ſame thing to mankind, as if there 


was none; for how could they know to which of them 
they were indebted, and to which they ſhould be grate» · 


ful? which of them they ſhould ſerve? to which they 


ſhould apply, with hope, in the time of need? and in 
whoſe favour they muſt be baypys if = are at any time 


to enjoy happineſs? | 
But there are men, who; if you allow chic reaſon 1 
ſhew there are Gods, aſk no more, becauſe they ſuppoſe, 


that, by repeated trials, by experiments, and light of- 


hand, they can bring out on God, as the Iſraelites did 


tbe golden calf; how groundleſs that ſuppoſition is, we 
| have already ſeen. Others there are, who give theme» 
ſelves no concern, whether there be many Gods, or none 
at all, providing you allow them to exclaim, without con- 

tradition, THAT THERE Is ONE Gop, all nature pro- 
claims, and to boaſt of reaſon, i in order to an jt re- 


velation. 


8 E . T. ͤ hn 7 
THEREFORE I ſhall e to ſhew, that man · 


| kind, if Jeſt to themſelves, or to the direction of reaſon, 


without any aid from revelation, would never have in- 

quired concerning God, nor W able to * if _ 

was a God. | | ; 
The bulk of mankind, in "ny age, are obliged 10 


TS. 


an eaſy retreat in old age, or to aggrandize t 
or to gratify, what is inſatiable, the love of 


general! inattention of men to their moſt important 


1 22 „ e 


EC pe or ache de bens nnn. anfwet thi 

| is of nature, whichare frequent and importunatez 
or cif-ſome, by their induſtry or. good fortune, or the ins 
mm frugality of their fore-fathers, have obtained a 
competency,” they do not reſt ſatisfied; their aim, now, 
is ere degrees of wealth, in order to afford 1 


As to thoſe of independent fortunes, and high life if 


ahem baye few real warits, they are diſtreſſed with imagi- 
nary. ones; ambition, rivalſhip, pride, often diſappointed, 


the love of caſe which they never enjoy, and of pleaſure 
which can never be gratified, for the moſt part, poſſeſs their 


minds: thus, purſuits of different kinds, relating to 11 ö 
body, and this world, cngrols the hearts of the great 


number of every rank; to. theſe their VIEWS are directed; 


| beyond theſe they ſeldom aſpire: thin g ſerious, which re- 


quire attention, or inquiry, they confider as Ke np, un- 


intereſting, and i impertinent. 


From this, among other cauſes, we fray account for the | 


cerns; in the goſpel, we are bleſſed with a diſcovery of 
the moſt intereſting truths; theſe truths, great numbers | 


of every rank in the world have daily opportunity to read, 


and meditate on; theſe truths are publicly inculcated e- 


very ſeventh day, and ſometimes oftener; and yet how 


little attention do the greateſt number give in the very 
time of hearing? and how, can it be ſuppoſed, that they 


Will meditate on them, through the wen. ww he r | 
ouſnefs which they deſerve? = 


They daily read, or may read, or hear of dad of * | 


” providence, of a ſuture ſtate, of the redemption by Chriſt, 
ET of the Fi {rp 9 Ko. 2”; har the 2 5 of * 
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| bait becaufe their hearts are previouſly engaged, by the 
love of other things, and becauſe they are daily accuſ 
tomed to hear the goſpel, habits, which, in other caſes, 
_ confirms attention to the truths propoſed, and makes the 
pererpticn of them eaſy, in the preſent caſe, wears off 
their impreſſion, or, at leaſt, blunts the edge of atten- 
tion. Men are often informed, that the heavens, and 
the glorious bodies which move in them, are the work- 
manſhip of God, deſigned, beſides other purpoſes, to 
ſhew to man his majeſty and his power; and yet, becauſe 
theſe objects grow familiar to them, unleſs, in order to 
learn by them, time of the day or night, they ſeldom 
look at them, much leſs do they contemplate, by their 
| means, the great God, who made them. * The minds 
<.of men being engaged in a conſtant hurry, and accuf- 
| « tomed to the objects which the eyes behold, neither ad- 
„ mire them, nor inquire into the reaſons of nn things 
<« which they always ſee.” | | 
It has been ſhewn, that mankind, left to een 
5 by reaſon of neceflary avocations, would, for a long while, 
have had no opportunity of ſearching for God, ſuppoſing 
the diſcovery of him, by the light of nature, poſſible: 
therefore, having lived long without the knowledge of 
God, habit would rivet, or confirm them in the neglect 
of it; having been accuſtomed, for many years, to * 
the heavens, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, while their atten- 
tion, in the mean time, was neceſſarily engaged in other 
purſuits, theſe objects would naturally ceaſe to impreſs, 


and be accounted as things entirely common * : men 
FF 2 


— — — — 7 * — 


3 * Aſiduitate quotidiana, et contiantion Me a+; afveſcane 
animi, neque admirantur, neque requirunt rationes earum re- 
. yr ſemper vident,—— 

| * Cicero, Tuſcul. Quaelt, P. 139. Edit. cut 
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adminiſter it; for if men, in modern times, who daily 
hear of God, and his works, continue ſo ignorant, and 
pay ſo little regard to theſe truths, How can it be ſuppo- 
ſed, that men, who had not ſo ſingular an advantage, and 


much greater avocations from inquiry than we da ves 
could have difcovered any of theſe truths by the; din 


reaſon, or merely by the light of nature??? 
Again, we may, perhaps, be allowed to Sanfaber hs 


following propoſition, as a maxim, becauſe, after a little 


meditation, it becomes ſelf- evident, and carries convic- 
tion with it, Ignoti nulla cupido; that is, what a man 18 


entirely ignorant of, he can have no inclination to know, 


nor any deſire to enjoy: whatever a man purſues, of that, 


he muſt be ſuppoſed, in the nature of the thing, to have 
ſome previous knowledge; if he ſearches for gold, or ſil· 
ver, or iron, or for the trutli of à mathematical propoſi- 


tion; if, in order to the advancement of his knowledge, 
or the increaſe of his wealth, he vifits foreign countries; 
he muſt, in all theſe, and in every other cafe; where he ig 
employed in ſearching, have ſome knowledge, however 


faint, ofthe objects of his purſuit, which prompts him to in- 


quire; without this, where would be his motive to ſet out, 


or to make any trial? without this, like a body without ia 


mover, he would remain for ever inactive. Now, as man, 

by ſuppoſition, had no previous knowledge of God, before 
he ſet out in his inquiry concerning him, What could 
determine him to inquire? how could he begin to ſearch 


for the exiſtence of a being of which he had not even 


the ſhadow of knowledge? It will, no doubt, be object. | 
ed to this kind of reaſoning, that, if this account was juſt, 


2 kind could ever have been made 1 
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and, therefore, that they had a cauſe, and, therefore; 
that there is a God, ſup! | 


things, — importance, b — — as 4 
were by accident; the magnifying power of glaſſes; 
che virtue of the load-ſtone, iron, probably; And other 


metals; and, after the RH diſcovery Was thüs Made, he 5 


uſe of them was obſerved, and came to ane degrees. 
it —— from one or more tru eret; 
men have been naturally led to the diſcovery of others, 
of exhich, when they ſet out, —— Fe . 
the caſe ofarithmetic and geometry. Now, what ſhould 

hinder men, when they had leifure for ſpeculation,” either 

immediately from the view of the creation, of after a 
little acquaintance with the doctrine of cauſes 
fects, to ſee, that the works of creation —— 


fir 8 _ ELF downs nos. 
tion- of his exiſtence? 4 5 [oof 21 Arie 25 ttt 
-I anſwer, by readily IE 9G that the moſt uſes 
ful things in human life, and, perhaps, the firſt prins 
es of almoſt every ſcience, were diſcovered: partly, 


5 by: —— of revelation, or by what is 15 commonly called 
accident; and this, by the bye, i 18 no {ſmall proof Of the 
ignorance and weakneſs of the human mind; we are apt 


to vonder at the blindneſs of men in former ages, the 
lowneſs of their progreſs, and the little merit they had, 
in tho-diſcoreries which were made; whereas, bad we 


lived at as ap tie ebony we en no doubt, | 


"Theſe n ae dee mea r ho TR 
mited the powers of the human mind are, how hitle ſtreſs 


js to be laid upon, or ſucceſs expected from them; and 
that the influence of bats . the n name f a0 | 
| cas In Mgovering: what ſcems't 8 
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body's reach, is much greater A men are genes 


; rally pate, thankfully, to acknowledge. A man hay- 
ing found, that, by means of ſpectacles, he ſaw letters, or 
other objects diſtinctly, which otherwiſe he could not 


have ſo eaſily diſcerned, we may ſuppoſe, would have 


infallibly reaſoned thus: If, by one glaſs, I thus ſee, 


clearly, objects which are near me, by means of two, pro- 


5 perly placed, I muſt diſcover objects at a diſtance; I muſt 


ſee the heavenly bodies more diſtinctly than ever man 


 faw them, and enjoy, on that account, a pleaſure which 


no man has felt. But was ever any man led, by reaſon, 
into this train of reaſoning? Was it by reaſon; that the 
uſe of teleſcopes was diſcovered, the mean of ſo many o- | 
ther diſcoveries? By no means. James Mebius, a Dutch 


man, firſt diſcovered the uſe of theſe, entirely by acci= 


dent, by means of two pair of ſpectacles; the Great Ga- 
lileo, receiving the hint from him, made large glaſſes, 
which he fixed in the pipes of organs; through theſe he 
viewed the ſun, and perceived his ſpots*. Now, if man- 


kind, during many ages, did not, that is, could not, by 
their reaſon, diſcover many things, which appear obvi- 


ous and eaſy, how could they diſcern what was more la- 
tent, and further removed from their fight, that is, the 
being of God? or, if you will acknowledge, which you 
ought to do, that God diſcovered himſelf to men, inde- 
pendent of any inquiry, or any reaſoning of theirs, on the 
works of nature, as in the caſes already mentioned, he re- 


. vealed to them many intereſting, natural truths, without 4 


Oy intervention of their __ the diſpute i is ended; 3nd | 
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the concluſion will be, that men obtained the gear 


8 4 


ternal revelation i in the firſt place. : _ 3 


But, if there remain any doubts with —_ to, "this N 
concluſion, let i it be further obſerved, that, when the fixſt : 
| principles of; any ſcience are diſcovered, or the uſe of any 


thing rare, newly inyented, the higheſt improvements 
made 1 in theſe, reſult from the principles well under! too 
and properly applied, the moſt i important diſcoveries made 
in any of theſe branches, and the nobleſt purpoſes they 


are made to ſerve, are connected with theſe immediately | 
| e and theſe again with others j in the inferior 
1 


inks, down to the firſt principles; and it is to be care- 


fully noticed, that the laſt, or higheſt diſcovery, i 18 prę- 


ciſely of the ſame nature with the firſt, and connected 
with it by a natural chain; whereas God, is of a nature 


| different from every thing which men faw, or could have 
any knowledge of, and the connection between him 
his works, by no means ſo ville, As that between the 


moſt difficult mathematical truth and the principle from 


181 


which it reſults; therefore, though a man may diſcover 


the properties of a mathematical figure, it does not fol- 


low, that he could more eaſily, or that he could at all, 
have diſcovered the exiſtence of God; for the « one is rac- 
ticable, and has been oſten effected, but the other, VIZ. 


the knowledge of God, from the light of n nature, is im- 
poſſible. It is often confidently ſaid, that, when a ; mari 
ſees a plough, an houſe, : a coat, and the like, he immediate- 
Iy infers, that theſe muſt have had a cauſe, or been made : 


by ſomebody; and, therefore, that eyery reaſonable man, 


+ who ſees the works of creation, muſt as naturally con- 
clude, that MY have had a cauſe, that 3 is, chat Were! is 2 


God. 


1 


84 
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5 25 his A We is ſpecious, but . A man, wie 
in innumerable inſtances, has ſeen rights, maſons, tay- 


lors, &c. employed 1 in their ſeveral arts, cannot poſſibly 
be ignorant, that theſe works were defigned for ſuch ends, 
and that they were the effects of ſuch cauſes, or the works 
bf ſuch' artificers; but let the fame manz ſüppoſe Him the 


greateſt genius ever produced, find a watch or plough, &c. 
Tet him be one who never heard of, or ſaw theſe before, 
nor any other production of art, nor any artiſt employed 
in ſuch works, and he muſt be as ignorant concerning 
theſe, their deſigns, their cauſes, and the relation between 
them and their cauſes, as the infant of a day. old; he 
could not even form a conjecture with regard to them, 
for conjecture ſuppoſes ſome meaſure of knowledge; but 
here he has no Principles which could — him the 


ſmalleſt degree of it. 


In the ſame manner, ſince mankind had, & 3 
tion, no external revelation from God, nor any inſtruc- 


tion from men, being themſelves the firſt i inquirers, or 


rather the firſt who had opportunity to inquire, ſince they 
had not ſeen the world made, nor had any experience re- 
lating to that fact; they could not poſſibly ſee the relation 
between that work and its author, they could not know 
that this world was the effect of any cauſe, chat i is, — 
could not nn * is: works of nature, that there's 16 
a God. = Si 
The only he A be PE 1 


| 2 that, after men became acquainted with ſevetal of the 
works of art, and obſerved their uſes, they would, by de- 
grees, learn to pronounce concerning all works of the ar- a 
tificial kind, that they were the effects of buman cauſes, - 
or the works of men, and that, in the ſame manner, men, 
in N of time, obſerving the n the n 
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and utskulneſt of the vets of nature, wot Gade , 
©. that they were the effects of ſome cauſe, or cauſes. To 
chis, it is anſwered, that men, having all their life- time, 
been acquainted with men, and ſeen, in various inſtan- 
ces, the effects of their art, might in caſes where they 
ſaw not the artificers hand actually applied, diſtinguiſh 
art from nature, but not univerſally neither; for, unleſs 
they were acquainted with nature, and art, in every cir- 
cumſtance, which they could not poſſibly be, they would, 
in many inſtances, be in a miſtake; but, ſuppoſing they 
Soul not, it does'n not Ow, 3 W inſer from 


I 


are totally diferent; nature is 5 orbars the permanent 


ſubje& of art; art is only a ſuperficial change, or modifi- 
cation, ſuperinduced upon ſome particular parts of nature; 
therefore, from the one, no concluſion can be ſolidly infer- 
red with regard to the other; in the works of art, a man can 

ſee, ſurvey, every part, and judge of the whole, and, from 
the work, may determine concerning the agent; but no 
man ever ſaw, or can fully comprehend, all the works of 


nature; theſe conſtitute an object too great, and too im- 
| "monk for any man uninſtructed, to form any tolerable 


notion of them, to think of their having been made, or ſo 


much as to gueſs of their having had a cauſe. Beſides, i it is 


to be ſeriouſly conſidered, that, in the caſe of art, men 
ſee the workman; but, in the caſe of nature, no man 
hath ſeen God, the author, nor can ſee; in the one, men 


Tee the work performed; but, as to the other, no man 


ever ſaw God creating this world, nor any other ſimilar 
to it; a man may, by degrees, from the works of art, 


- infer the cauſe of theſe works, but not in the firſt in- 


ſtance, or when he firſt met with a work of art; for, be- 


ſore he could judge properly of it, he muſt, in the firſt 


* 
wee 


c Whick 
produced it; therefore, ſince man, by ſuppoſition, knew 
nothing of God, as Creator, before they ſaw his works, 
_they an 3 e _ gry 
. i 
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mW the SE Wes ſeftions... it - has. 3 1 that 
ap of itſelf, would have been too flow, and quite in- 
ſufficient for pointing out to men the means nec 
for life, food, clothing, weapons ſor defence, and, per- | 
- haps, implements of huſbandry, and, particularly, that 


by it, mankind could never have diſcovered, that there 
Was a God, much leſs, the only living and true God, 
whom it would have been their duty and intereſt to have - 
ſerved, and their chief happineſs to have enjoyed: that if 
men bad been left entirely to the direction of their reaſon, 


or the light of nature, with regard to theſe things, they 
muſt have periſhed, or remained as ignorant as the other 


animals around them of the great Creator. And, now, 
ſince men have been preſerved, by the diſcovery of means 


neceſſary for their preſervation, ſince ſome, in every age, 
| have had the knowledge of the true God, and all of them, _ 
without exception, have acknowledged ſome God or o- 
ther; the knowledge of theſe things muſt have been de- 


ri ved from revelation, or from the tradition. of that re- 
velation. Accordingly ve find, that this has been pre- 
ciſely the caſe. | 

And God 5 1 dc Behold, 1 bare given you every | 
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i Haring fond, which i is upon he flagrant the 


4 earth, and every tree, in the which is the fruit of a tree 


(c yielding ſeed, to you it ſhall be for meat.” If God, in 
wiſdomy ſaw it fit or neceſſary, to diſcover to man, eren 


in his innocent ſtate, the things neceflary for his food, 


if we conſider the ſtate of men after the fall, having their 
minds clouded, and their rational powers enfeebled, it 
will appear, that, without ſuch a 1 5 — oy, muſt 
have periſhed. 

Animal food, which reaſon, as has been ſhown, would 
not have preſcribed, revelation points out as proper; per- 


5 haps, after the flood, it was neceſſary for man's ſubſiſt- 5 


ence: ce The ſear of you, and the dread of you, . ſhall 
ec be upon every beaſt of the earth, and upon every fowl 
& of the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, and 
40 upon all the fiſhes of the ſea; into your band are they 
& delivered. Every moving thing that liveth, ſhall be 
cc meat for you; even, as the green herb, bave I given 
ce you all things.” If, as many with NO {ſmall probabi- 
lity think, this was the firſt time that men were allowed 
to eat fleſh; if, formerly, they ate herbs and fruits by di- 
vine appointment, and now, after the flood, fleſh by the 
ſame appointment, it will appear, perhaps, evident, that 
animal food was not only allowed, but the uſe of it, of 
which mankind, till then, had been ignorant, was, for the 
firſt time, diſcovered by expreſs revelation; or if men 
ate fleſh, as well as offered it in ſacrifice before the flood, 
as the rite of ſacrificing was of ſupernatural appointment, | 
ſo muſt have been the eating of animal food. ' yy AE, 


* Gen. ix. 2. 


1j ́ U bd Oboe 


** 


TT 


** to clothing, Un 


> Adam alſa and bis 


« wife, the Lord God made coats 6h. ſkins, and clothe# 


them“. Whatever improvements men- afterwards 


a article of clothes, either for hiding their 


ſhame, or defending them from the inclemeney of the 
ſeaſons, or for ornamenting their perſons! Here was the 
firſt leſſon, and therefore the moſt important, given them 


on that head, independent of their own invention. 5 And. 


the Lord God took the man, and put him 1050 the 
60 garden of Eden, to dreſs it, and to keep it f. A2 
mean of retreation and ſupport to the man, he is com 
d to dreſs the garden; the word, rendered to 
DRESS, is in ver. 5. tranſlated to TILL the ground; to 


till, to dreſs, or cultivate the garden. Now, ſince the 
end, namely, the culture of the garden was preſcribed, * 


the means, or inſtruments for that purpoſe, mult have, 


in fome meaſure; been alſo pointed out: for how could 
the man have cultivated the ground, or dreſſed the trees, 


or plants, which ſprung from it, unleſs he bag di- 


| rected to the inſtruments. proper for that end? 


Society was originally formed, by the expreſs app | 
ee heaven, firſt between the man and his wife, and, 


| of courſe, between them and their children. This firſt» 


ſociety, thus formed, became a model, naturally follow= 
ed by every ſucceeding generation. Society, we find too, 
was fenced by the moſt ſacred ties, and men engaged, 
by the moſt powerful motives, to be dutiful to one ano- 
ther; as an evidence of this, conſider the puniſhment in- 
flited upon Cain, for the murder of his brother: Thou 


« art curſed from the 8 when thou tilleſt the 


* 


* 


E 


« POTS it ſhall not henceforth vie unto thee FT | 
« ſtrength; a n and a vagabond ſhalt thou be in 1 
dc the earth: and the overthrow of the old world by | 
the flood, becauſe their wickedneſs and violence, it ſeems, 

againſt one another, had waxed great, as well as their 
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impiety againſt God: and ſince the penalty was ſo great, { 
on the one hand, the advantages of dutifulneſs, on the : | ; 

| other, muſt have been great in proportion. | = 
f Hence it is evident, that mankind never were without 3 
1 ſociety, ſeparated from one another, nor left, like wild 2 
4 beaſts, to roam through the foreſts. We have ſeen the I 
3 firſt inſtitution of ſociety, and the fence by which it was k 

| hi i guarded; this became a plan, obſerved, in ſome degree, 
| a by ſucceeding ages, as far as the hiſtory of nations can in- 7 
: form us. In proceſs of time, larger ſocieties were formed, 8 
in proportion as the numbers of mankind increaſed, and « 
of theſe, the leſſer ſocieties which we have mentioned, 3 
were the nurſeries and the examples. 4 
That there is a God, we find, in fact, that men were = 
not left to gueſs, or to learn by the light of nature; for EG 
man was no ſooner made, than God revealed himſelf to 4 

bim: © And God bleſſed them that is, the man and wo- 

man, and faid unto them, be fruitful, and multiply, _ pe 
et and repleniſh the earth f; and God faid, Behold, I! 5 
cc have given you every herb bearing ſeed}; and the | I; 
« Lord God took the man, and put him into the garden 85 
ce of Eden, to dreſs it, and to keep it; and the Lord God 8 
« commanded the man, ſaying, Of every tree of the gar- 2 


et den thou mayeſt freely eat. After they had eaten 4 
the forbidden fruit, * they heard the voice of the Lord 
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& God, * in the garden in the cool ef the day, and 
ce the Lord God called unto Adam, and ſaid unto him, 
4 Where art thou? And he ſaid, I heard 550 voice in 
bf the garden, and I was afraid *,” - 2 | 

As all the tranſactions of the period, 8 ces; | 


tion and the flood, are not recorded, we may, perhaps, 
conclude concerning the particular revelations which 


God made of himſelf, that they are not all mentioned: . 


whatever be in this, it is to be obſerved, that, as men at 


that time lived long, revelations frequently repeated, 


were not then ſo neceſſary, as afterwards, hon man's 
kfe became more contracted. . 
By means of tradition, and, probably, 0 e ee 


revelation alſo, Enoch had ſuch knowledge of God, that 
he walked with him; that is, he believed his promiſes, 
and obeyed, his will, with integrity of heart; „and he 


5 Was not, for God took him f;“ i. 2. as the author to the 


Hebrews explains it, he © was tranſlated, that he ſhould 


7 


ce not ſee death, and was not found, becauſe God had 
a tranſlated him. And God ſaid to Noah, The end 


& of all fleſh is 8 before me; make thee an ark of 


6 gopher-wood||.” 7 1 5 4 


Cain heard God 5 to him, and found, ,- ex- 
perience, what he was; that, if he was a friend to the 
cauſe of juſtice, he was alſo the avenger of wrong: this 
knowledge of the exiſtence, and of the character of God, 
he muſt have communicated, in ſome degree or other, 
to his poſterity; the church, or ſaints, who knew God, 
and feared him, having ſometimes intercourſe with the i 


deſcendents of Cain, would naturally contribute to the 


* Gen, iii, 8, 9. See ch. iv. + v. 24. | + Heb, 2 1 
I Gen, vi. 13; 14, 10 the end, e TT IE, 
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maintenance of that knowledge among them, though 
theſe wicked men did not walk worthy of it, and, by de- 
grees, corrupted thoſe who ought to have been their re- 


formers. | e 


Noah is expreſsly ſaid to have been a preacher of cigh- 
_ teouſneſs*; to whom? not to his own family only, but 


alſo to the reſt of that generation, whoſe want of righ- 
teouſneſs became the cauſe of their deſtruction. _. 
From the flood to the call of Abraham, the knowledge 


of God was maintained by the fame means as before the 


flood; that is, by revelation, and by tradition: 22 God 
4 13 unto Noah, ſaying,” &c. + 
Whether there were revelations beſides this, and others 


referred to, though not recorded from that period to the 
call of Abraham, we cannot fay; it there were none, tra- 


dition from preceding revelations, we may ſuppoſe, would 
anſwer the purpoſe. After this, what revelations were 
made to Abraham, to the reſt of the patriarchs, and to 
the Jews, 'their poſterity, every | one knows, who reads 


the ſeriptures. | » 


8 E CS Tf Il. = N 
AS to the reſt of the world, 4. WED OE of God was 


maintained, in ſome degree, and propagated, partly by 
- revelation, imparted to individuals, at various times, and 


in divers places, and by tradition. 8 | 
Among thoſe who were favoured with 8 and 


who communicated them to the people, among whom 
they aus may be reckoned Lot; not to mention the 


W © | wr hee ing to a Od an the 


* — 


Pet, ii. 5. T Gen, vii. 15. to the end, Ch, ix. to 
yer. 18. T Gen. xik. | 


es 


= A ey. A 


on Sarah's account . N 


"i, 


n he had of God, and his 1 to him, = 
fore the angels appeared to him, for which he had this 


teſtimony, that he was a righteous man“; the meſſage 


delivered to him by the angels, concerning the overthrow 


of Sodom, th deſtruCtion of that city, and the delive- 


rance of him and of his family from that deſtruction, muſt 


have heightened his veneration, and that of his family, 
for the one true God; this event, and the circumſtances 


attending it, muſt have alarmed and inſtructed that neigh 


bourhood, and all to whom the report of it could reach 
and Lot would not fail, as. far as he could, to ſecond that 
impreſſion. 'E 

When Abraham went to ſojourn i in Gerar, je = 
lech, the king of that place, took to him Sarah, Abra- 
ham's wife: + * God came to Abimelech, in a dream 


* by night, and ſaid to him, Behold, thou art but a dead 


« man, for the woman which thou haſt taken, for ſhe is 
« a man's wife; therefore Abimelech roſe early in the 
« morning, and called all his ſervants, and told all theſe 


cc things in their ears, and the men were ſore afraid.“ 


By the interceſſion of Abraham, they were healed, both 


. men and women, of the diſeaſe, which had been inflict- 


ed on them. Of a piece with this was the event, which, 
before this time, happened to ag king of Egypt, 


4 


Here were diſcoveries made to princes, in different 
countries, which they would readily communicate to 
others around them, as it is expreſsly ſaid Abimelech 
did. Theſe reports concerning the true God, and his 
care of his ſervants, could not fail to have ſome effect i in - 
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maintaining, en the nations, as knowledge of him; 
and we have reaſon to believe, that one deſign, at leaſt, 
under providence, of Abraham's e was to 


promote this end. 
Of Job, who is ſuppoſed to have fred ſore where in 


Arabia, about, or before the time of Moſes, it is obſerv- 


ed, © that there was none like him, a perfect and an up- 
© right man, one that ſeared God, and eſchewed evil;” 
he, and his friends, had evidently the knowledge of God, 
and expreſſed great regard to him: by what means they 
attained to this knowledge, or had it preſerved among 
them, will, in ſome meaſure, be afterwards ſhown. The 
revelation which God made of himſelf to them, of which 
we read towards the end of the book of Job, and which 
is directly to my purpoſe, muſt have greatly influenced 
their minds, and the accounts of it been propagated, by 
their means, through great part of that country. 

Joſeph knew and feared God; he was ſold by his bre- 
thren, and carried into Egypt; the events which happen» 
ed to him, the favour ſhown him, and the particular re- 


velations made to him in that country, and by him com- 


municated to the king, and his court, the regulations 
which followed, in laying up provifions againſt the ap- 
preaching famine, the preſervation of the inhabitants, 
and the remarkable change made in the conſtitution of 


that kingdom, muſt have been of ff. ingular uſe, in teach- : 
ing that people, that the God whom Joſeph ſerved, was 


the only true God, and that he ruleth in the kingdoms 


of men. i 

The revelation . RE the commiſſion Wlthered to 
Moſes in Midian, the meſſage which he delivered from 
God to the king of Egypt, and the many miracles which 


he wrought, as evidences of his millions which were ſeen, 


& 


tw 


or fele throughall-Foype] the acherhinde r tlie Incl | 


ites, and the overthrow of the Egyptians in the Red Sea; 
the miraculous preſervation of the children of Iſrael in 
the Wilderneſs, under the conduct of Moſes, while they 
travelled through many kingdoms, and their introduction 
into the Land of Promiſe; the miraculous cure of Naa- 
man the Syrian, by waſhing in Jordan, according to the 
direction of Eliſha; that prophet's prediction of the death 


of the king of Syria, who had ſent to him, to know from 


the Lord, what would be the iſſue of his diſeaſe . Theſe - 


revelations, delivered at various times, and in different 


quarters of the world, far removed from one another, 
were all calculated to maintain among men, or to recal 
them to, the knowledge of the God of Iſrael, the true 
God. Of the ſame tendency were the meſlage of God, 


by Jonah, to the populous city of Niniveh, and the ef- 
ect of that meſſage upon that people; the recovery of 


Nebuchadnezzar's dream by Daniel, and the i interpreta= 


tion of it; the deliverance of Daniel from the fiery fur- 


nace, and from the lions den; his interpretation of the 
hand-writing upon the wall, which none of the aſtrolo- 
gers underſtood, and the rank he was promoted to, and 
the influence which he obtained by theſe means: © And 
&« the king anſwered unto Danielf, and laid, Of a truth 


« it is, that your God is a God of gods, and a Lord of 


&« kings, and a revealer of fecrets, ſeeing thou couldſt re- 


« veal this ſecret: then the king made Daniel a great 


« man, and gave him many great gifts, and made him 
« ruler over the whole province of Babylon, and chief 
te. of the governors over all the wiſe men of Babylon: 
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ct and Daniel = of the king, and. he ſet Shadrach, 

« Meſhach, and Abednego, over the affairs of the pro- 
& vince of Babylon, but Daniel ſat in the gate of the 
10 king. I make a decree, ſaid the king *, that, in every 
& dominion of my kingdom, men tremble and fear be- 
7 fore the God of Daniel; for he is the living God, and 
40 ſtedfaſt for ever, and his kingdom that which ſhall not 
10 be deſtroyed, and his dominion ſhall be even unto the 


tc end: he delivereth and reſcueth; and he worketh ſigns 


c and wonders in heaven, and in earth, who hath deli- 
de vered Daniel from the power of the lions; and this 
40 Daniel proſpered in the reign of Darigh and i in the 


in e of Cyrus the Perſian,” | 
- | "SEE | tie : 
' ANOTHER mean by which the „ of Glad was 


| communicated to the nations, was tradition; of this there 
were two kinds; the one we may call collateral, and the 


other direct; the knowledge, by collateral tradition, is 
that which was derived in different ages from the church, 
which was in poſſeſſion of the word of God, or of the 
immediate revelation of his will; that again, by direct 


5 tradition, was communicated i in a direct line from fa- 


* to ſon. 
. Of collateral tradition; 1 the friend of 


Goa, was called from his own country, and from his 
father's houſe, to go into Canaan, thither he went, an £ 
as 2 ſtranger, travelled up and down, and viſited ſeveral 
places in it; while a famine prevailed in Canaan, he was 


* Dan. vi. 26. 
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ſent to ſojourn in Egypt. Though Abraham had many 
revelations from God, we here abſtract from theſe, and 


. conſider him only as a worſhipper of God, travelling up 


and down through the nations. Hagar, his bond-wo- 
man, and her ſon Iſhmael, about the age of ſixteen, who 


became the father of a great nation, were diſmiſſed from 


his family; and hoy muſt eee W che true re- 


ion. | 
The children of Iſrael refided many years in rde 7 


and waxed numerous; they were delivered by a 1 
hand; they journied forty years in the Wilderneſs, thro* 


many tribes; there they received a complete ſyſtem of 


the moſt excellent laws: they entered Canaan, and, un- 
der the miraculous conduct of providence, they took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it, and there i in the fight of the nations, _—_ 


obſerved the laws which God gave them. 


David made many conqueſts, ſo that his ſon Solon 
ruled over many kingdoms, from the river Euphrates, to 


the border of Egypt : Solomon's fame ſpread through all 
nations round about; invited by it, the queen of Sheba 
came from a great diſtance, to hear his wiſdom. © It was 
« a true report, ſaid ſhe, that I heard in mine own land, 


« of thy acts, and of thy wiſdom. | Bleſſed be the Lord 
« God, which delighteth in thee, to ſet thee on the 


<« throne of Iſrael; becauſe the Lord loved Iſrael for ever, 
te therefore made he thee king, to 40 OY RITES and RIO | 


«ſhce*.” 


Hiram, king of Tyre, who was ever a lover of his fam 
thes David, made a league with him; their-i intimacy was 
great, and the intercourſe of their ſubjects very frequent. 


— 


4———— ; 


- ® x Kings x. I, &c. 


1 
The Iſraclites were connected, by commerce, with the 
Tyrians*; ſo were the nations along the extenſive coaſts 
of the Mediterranean and of the Red Sea; and with theſe 
nations, Solomon and his ſubjects, by means of the 'T'y= 
rians, carried on trade, even by ſhipping f. The king, 
viz. Solomon, had at, fea a navy of 'Tarſhiſh, with the 
navy. of Hiram; once in three years came the navy of 


 Tarſhiſh, bringing gold and filver, ivory, and apes and 


peacocks In chapter ninth, we read, that a fleet, navigat- 
ed by the ſervants of Hiram and of Solomon, ſailed from 
Ezion- gebar, a port in the Red Sea to Ophir. Now, the 
- children of Iſrael, and their kings, being worſhippers of 
the true God, could not fail, by their words, their ex- 
ample, and the extraordinary providence which attended 
them, to impart ſome degree of knowledge concerning 
God, and his will, to the Gentiles, who lived among 
them, and to thoſe at a diſtance whom they viſited, theſe 
again to others more remote, and to their own children. 
The Lord, by Moſes, told Pharaoh, 'In very deed, 
& for thi3 cauſe have I raiſed thee up, for to ſhew in thee 
« my power, and that my name may be declared thro”. 
ce all the earth.” See, || already quoted, what has been 
ſaid of the firſt kings of Ifrael, and their ſubjects, will 


hold, in ſome meaſure, of their ſucceflors, of their inter- 
courſe with the nations, and of the e of that con- 


nection. 

In proceſs of time, firſt the ten tribes of Ifrael, and 
then thoſe of Judah, were carried captive to Aﬀyria and 
Babylon, and diſperſed through the provinces of that 
mighty e "206 favbur ſhewn them by ſeveral of 


— —_—— 
— 


1 Kings v. x. 22. 4 Exod. ix. 16. || 1 Kings x. 


£4 


# See Ezra and Neh. 


ings « 2 that cor ntry, and their wide diſperſton thro? | 


we 


= the provinces, from Judea to Aethiopia , mult, probably, | 
' have procured them reſpe& from the numerous inhabi- 
tants, and, perhaps, regard to the God whom they wor- 


ſhipped. We have already hear of the veneration of 


Nebuchadnezzar for the God of Iſrael; and concerning 


Cyrus, it is ſaid, that the Lord ſtirred up his ſpirit, and he 
iſſued a proclamation for the return of the Jews from 

; _ captivity, beginning with theſe words: . 
“ Thus faith Cyrus, king of Perſia, the Lord God' of | 


oc. e hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth, 
&« and he hath charged me 0 bald bim an 1 houſe at IG 


© rufalemy which is in Judah.“ 


King Ahaſuerus promoted Mordecai the al to the 
higheſt rank in the kingdom, next to himſelf, and, by a 


- decree, iſſued in favour of the Jews, preſerved them in all 


the hundred and twenty ſeven provinces of his empire, af« 
ter they had been maliciouſly devoted to deſtruction f. 


Now, if the people followed the example of their princes, 


which they commonly do, they muſt have ſhewn reſpec 
to the Jews, and ſome n of reverence to * * 


whom they fer ved. ; 
There were proſelytes from among the nations, WE 


were taught the will of God, who embraced the Jewiſh, 2 ; 


i. e. the true religion, and came, at ſtated times, to wor- 
ſkip at Jeruſalem of this, inſtances ſhall be afterwards. 
given; of the Jews, there were numbers taken captive in 
war, and ſudden invaſions, and ſold as ſlaves to nations at 2 
a diſtance: © They have caſt lots for my people, and 
e have given a boy for an harlot, and fold a girl for 
« wine, that 0 might. ONE And of IG he 

t Eſther vill, Ai 
D ; 


"OY 


Ten z. 


Lays, among other things, © the children of Judah, and 
« the children of Jeruſalem, have they ſold to the Gre· 


te cians, that ye a n remove them far from their 888 


66 der. 29 


As the commynication was * by the Gods 
wh Roman conqueſts, many of the Jews removed, and 
ſettled, for the ſake of commerce, in . ee in 


Greece, and even in Italy. 


But it will, perhaps, be ſaid, that the ES as appli | 
from their own hiſtory, were prone to embrace the reli- 


gion of the heathens, their neighbours; that their own, 


and the heathen writings, repreſent them, as might be 
eaſily proved, as a contemptible people, and even hate- 
ful to their neighbours, on account of their religion; 


and, therefore, it is not probable, that their religion 


would gain many u b or be of peer uſe in the | 
world. EE. 1 Ce TS. - 


That few of ee in HG became con- 


verts to the Jewiſh religion, will be acknowledged; but, 
although they did not generally embrace the whole ſyſtem 


of that religion, it does not follow, that they received no 


inſtruction, no improvement by any doctrine of it, or by 


the example of the Jews, who profeſſed their belief of ſuch 
doctrines. Let us take, for inſtance, the doctrine con- 


cerning the one true God; of him, they had always ſome 


notion tranſmitted by tradition, and the inſtruction com- 
municated by the Jews, and their example, in paying a- 


doration to him, had an evident tendency to improve and 


confirm that notion: at any rate, if the nations did not 


generally proſit by theſe means of inſtruction, which were 


evidently afforded them, if they did not like to retain God 


in their knowledge, they were the more inexcuſeable. 


Whatever inclination the Jews might diſcover, now 


t 

and then, to idolatry; we find, that many firangers had 
joined themſelves to them; the number of theſe; in the 
days of Solomon, was an hundred and fifty thouſand, 
and three thouſand and fix hundred; theſe, it is ſaid, 
were in the land of Iſrael*. Now, that great numbers 
of them became proſelytes to the Jewiſh religion, we 
may well ſuppoſe, eſpecially as they lived in ſo flouriſh- 
ing a kingdom, and under fo renowned a prince. Stran» 
| gers were admitted to hear the law, and to enjoy every 
opportunity of inſtruction. + * At the feaſt of tabernacles, 
« gather the people together, men, women, and chil- 
t dren; and thy ſtranger that is within thy gates, that 
e they may hear, and that they may learn, and fear the 
Lord your God, and obſerve to do all the words of 
<« this law.” Thus ſtrangers were encouraged to learn 
the true religion, and by ſubmitting to its inſtitutions, 
they were allowed to partake in its ordinances, and, of 
| courſe, to enjoy, as well as the Jews, all the privileges | 
and r n to "ou 1 performance of? Its s du- | 
ties: 5 
Said Clin in his addfeſt to God, at che coeds 
tion of the temple, |. ** Moreover, concerning the ſtran- 
ce cer, that is not of thy 8 5 Iſrael, but cometh out of 
« a far country for thy name's fake (for they ſhall hear 
« of thy great name, and of thy ſtrong hand, and of thy 
« ſtretched out arm,) when he ſhall come and pray to- 
« wards this houſe, hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
cc place, and do according to all that the ſtranger calleth 

60 to thee N that all people of the earth may know oth 
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s name, to fear thee, as do thy people Thad; ond that 
& they may know that this houſe which 1 have builded, ; 
cc js called by thy name.” We have ſeen that ſtrangers | 


were kindly received by the Jews, and that ftrangers 1 ſo- 
journed among them: and, from the paſſage Juſt 1 now 
quoted, we may obſerve the following things. 

1. That Solomon, from what he had already "PTE 
foreſaw, or rather by the ſpirit of propheſy, foretold, 


that ſtrangers from a far country would come and Sat 
towards the houſe which he built. 
2. He mentions the occaſion, or mean of their coming. 
viz. the report which would be ſpread into diſtant coun- 
tries, concerning the name of the Lord: © for they ſhall 
ec hear of thy great name, and of thy roms _ and of 


* thy ſtretched- out arm.” 


2 What the conſequence of the n coming, 8 . 


praying, and being heard, would be, . g. that all peo- 


of ple of the earth might know the name of God, and 


& fear him.” He here ſuppoſes, that the people of the 


earth, or of diſtant countries, would know the name of the 
5 Lord, by the ſame means by which the ſtrangers, of whom 

he now ſpeaks, knew it, v. g. by tradition or report from 
the ſtrangers, who had gone, or were to go, to worſhip 
at Jeruſalem, and, no doubt, from Jews alſo, who either 


travelled among them, or were by. ſome means or other 


taken captive. Of this laſt we have a remarkable in- 
ſtance in the caſe of Naaman the Syrian, who, by the in- 


formation of a Jewiſh maid, who had been carried out of 
her own country, applied for a cure of his leproſy. to Eliſha 
the prophet of the Lord, and became a convert, or almoſt 


x convert, to the true e-celigioy. 1 The Syrians had 1958 
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«out: n ad h bought away out of ths. 
land of Iſrael, a little maid, and ſhe waited upon Naa- 
man's wife, and ſhe faid unto her miſtreſs, would God, 
ce my lord were with the prophet that is in Samaria; for 
| « he would recover him of his leproſy: and one went in 
and told his lord, ſaying, thus and thus ſaid the maid 
ee that is of the land of Ifrael: Naaman went to the pro- 5 
& phet, and, by his direction, was miraculouſly cured, by 
« waſhing in the water of Jordan; and Naaman ſaid, up- 
ce on his return, to the prophet, Behold, now 1 know, | 


© that there is no God in all the earth, but in Iſrael; ver. 


56:3 17. Thy ſervant will henceforth offer neither burnt 
offering nor e unto other gods, but. unto * 
4. Lord.“ | 
From this notable piece of Fhitory, it will ks Aue . 
ed unreaſonable that we infer, that, if we conſider the 
numbers of Jews diſperſed among the nations, numbers 
of them, no doubt, in the ſame condition with this maid, 
and the many ſtrangers or proſelytes com ing from a far 
to worſhip at Jeruſalem, and returning again to their 
country and friends. Many inſtances ſimilar to the one 
now given, of favourable reports concerning the Jews, 
their religion, and the God whom they ſerved, and of 


the good effects of theſe reports, muſt . III, 


- although they are not recorded. 91 

T be tranſlation of the ſcriptures, too, from the Gn 8 
into the Greek language, opened an eaſy way, by means 
of the Grecian conqueſts, for the communication of che 
ſcriptures, and of the i important truths n. ng con- 


tained, to very diſtant nations. 


- In the Acts of the ' Apoltles®, . we Treat of 7 dev * 
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Jews and proſelytes from all nations wade heaven, who 
were at Jeruſalem, when the Holy Ghoſt, on the day 
of Pentecoſt, was poured forth upon the apoſtles; among 
_ others, © the dwellers in Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 


Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia, about Cyrene, and 


* ſtrangers of Rome, Jews and es bi 5 compa it is - 


| ka gen 


41. That Smet predidtton, formerly e . 


was fulfilled, or that his prayer was really. heard. 


i ” That the influence of the Jewiſh, or true religion, 
was not ſo ſmall, as is commonly ſuppoſed; and that al- 


though the number of proſelytes was ſmall, in compari- 
ſon of the whole of mankind, the nations around, even 


remote ones, would receive general benefit by tradition, 


or the reports of ſtrangers among them; and, therefore, 


chat the church of God, favoured with the immediate re- 


8 ion of his will, has been, during the ſeveral ages, as 


the ſalt of the earth, a mean of light to the world, which g 
has been more clearly, or faintly, e as men lived 


. eee „ 3 
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1 Now 3 to conſider that tradition, DOTY we 


have called direct, viz. that which was conveyed, in every 


age, in a direct line from father to fon. As this ought, . 
properly, to be dated from the diſperſion, it would be of 
great uſe, could we exactly determine what knowledge of 


God mankind had, when they were diſperſed at the build- 


ing of Babel: it does not appear, from the ſacred hiſtory, | 


that they were at that time even idolaters, much leſs, that 


| they did not acknowledge the one ſupreme God: as early, 


indeed, as the days of Terah, ne father on Abraham, 


e 


\ 


5 we ſind that idolatry y was ; praftiſed®, 1 « And Joſhua id 5 5 
/ ͤ faith the Lord Gadd aft, | ff 
5 Tour fathers dwelt on the other {ide of the flood, i. es. TP 
ot Euphrates, in old time, even Terah the father of Au 
| « braham, and the father of Nachor, and they ſerved o 
HH cc ther gods. 9% . the ſame time, it is evident, that their 
deviations from the true ee {mall i un 


He ſon of thoſe in aſter ages. 42 Be 
| In the facred writings, 53 to theſe cult 3 1 1 i 
N. a are many inſtances recorded of men, who, by th 


BY 


aid of original tradition, acknowledged the true God 
and ſome of them the true God only. In Egypt, Pha- 
raob, the king, in the caſe of Sarah, when he knew that 
the was Abraham's wife, appears to have paid great re- 
ſpect to God, and to his will f; it is faid, indeed, that 
God plagued him on Sarah's account; but, although, 
more numerous plagues, ſome ages after this, were ine, 5 
flicted upon one of his ſucceſſors, he did not obey ſa 
readily, in letting the children of Iſrael go. In Canaan, 
Abimelech, king of Gerar, ſeems to have acknowledged 
and worſhipped the true God, and to have paid great re- 
gard to his will; for he reproved Abraham and Sarah for. 
If their diſſimulation, and infinuated, that Abraham was 
N in a miſtake, in ſuppoſing that the fear of God was not 
in that place, before he entered it: What faweſt thou, 
© that thou haſt done this thing tf? „ 
In the ſame country, Melchiſedek, of 3 L 5 
prieſt of the moſt high God, went out, and met Abra- 
ham, when he returned from the defeat of the four 
kings, he brought with him bread and wine, and he bleſ- 
ſed him, i. e. Abraham, and ſaid, “ Blefſed be Abraham 
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« of the moſt high God, polſeſvr of 8 MY * : 


« and bleſſed be the moſt high God, which hath de- 


6c livered thine enemies into thy hand. * It i is faid, that 1 


this man was prieſt of the moſt high God. Now, the 
| heads of families, and princes among their tribes, which 
were only more numerous families, were always, in an- 
tient times, their prieſts: this cuſtom, probably, of di- 


vine appointment, had prevailed among mankind ever 


Gnce the fall; it is evident, then, thatMelchiſedek's prieſt- 
hood was not of Abraham's appointment; he naturally 
paid reſpect to Abraham, as the friend of God; bat, as 


he was the prieſt, he appears to have been 3ſo the devout | 


worſhipper, of the moſt high God, and of him only, be- 


fore he became at all acquainted with Abraham. There- 
fore, whatever additional information concerning God, 


and his will, the men of Egypt, and of Canaan, received 
by means of Abraham, part at leaſt of their knowledge 


' of God, and of the manner of worſhipping him, was de- 


s tired to them from direct, or original tradition. 

In Meſopotamia, whither Abraham had ſent his FO) 
vant, in order to procure a wite from among his relati · 
ons, for his ſon Iſaac, it appears that the friends of Re- 
bekah acknowledged the God of heaven“. After the 
ſervant had delivered his meſſage, and told them of the 
favour which God had ſhewed him, * Laban and Bethuel 
« anſwered, and faid, The thing proceedeth from the 
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46 ſaid to Jacob, when he propoſed to leave him, I pray 
cc thee, if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry; for 
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« Lord, we cannot ſpeak unto thee good or bad: Laban | 


oh a. have learned, by experience, that the Lord Any ara 
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"ou 64 me, for thy lake z 2 and e at parting; they > 
made à covenant; Laban faid, 6 No man is with us; ſee, 
God is witneſs between me and thee.” ; 
True it is, God had appeared to Laban in a Ream 
when he was in purſuit of Jacob, and forbade him to do 
him any harm; but he was acquainted with God before 
that fevelation was made to him, as appears from a paſ- 


ſage already quoted; and, from the hiſtory of mankind, 
in that age, it is evitent, that he muſt have acknow- 
ledged one ſupreme God, even ni: _ came to ſo- 
journ with him : 

When he overtook 1380 4 bis e to 3 he 
complained, among other things, that he had ſtollen 
his gods from him . Not to trouble the reader with 


the opinions of the learned, with regard to theſe gods, or 
teraphim, ſome contending, that they were only ſo many 
family pictures; others, that they were idols made uſe of 
in worſhip. Suppoſing the laſt to have been the caſe, 
they were not the objects to which religious worſhip was 
ultimately directed; they were only the means of wor- 


ſhips contrived ah men, while God was the ſupreme ob- 


ject. 5 | 3 ; 
In Arabia, Job a his friends were 4 ö 


of the true God; and, according to his own teſtimony, 
remained untainted with the idolatry of theſe times: «If _ 


* | beheld the ſun when it ſhined, or the moon walking 


in brightneſs, and my heart hath been ſecretly inticed, £1 


« or my mouth hath kiſſed my hand, this-alſo were an 
« iniquity, to be puniſhed by the Judge.“ God did, 


indeed, reveal himſelf to Job, and to his friends; as we 
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read, > Ta xxxviii. to the * ak Eliphas 
ſpeaks of a viſion which he had ſeen by night*. And E- 
1 ſpeaks of the inſtruction by dreams f. But, beſides 


all theſe means of knowledge, there was another, viz. tra- 


8 dition prior to theſe ſupernatural diſcoveries. ' To tradi- 


tion we find them often appealing: Says Bildad, . In» 
* quire, I pray thee, of the former age, and prepare thy» 
« ſelf for the ſearch of their fathers, (for we are but of 
cc yeſterday, and know nothing, becauſe our days upon 


©& earth are a ſhadow) ſhall not they teach A's and ut · 


& ter words out of their heart.“ 
Says Eliphaz, || << I will ſhew thee, Ta mez md that 


60 which I have ſeen I will declare, which wiſe men have 


« told from their fathers, and have not hid it, unto 
e whom alone the earth was given, and no ſtranger paſ- 
& ſed among them.“ From this I would obſerve, 


I. That there is here an appeal to tradition, concerning 


the ways of God with men; and, therefore, concerning 


God himſelf, although God afterwards reproved them, as 


| having been in a miſtake in Job's caſe, that is no objec- 


tion againſt the fact in n viz. that there was ſuch 8 


thing as tradition. 1 
en tradition, with regard to God DET. his provi- 
dence, ſeems to have taken its riſe from remote antiqui- 


ty, Bildad ſays, inquire of the former age, and prepare 


thyſelf for the ſearch of their fathers, i. e. the fathers of 


the men of the former age, which they might do by means 


of tradition handed down from them; Eliphaz ſays, that 


what he himſelf had ſeen, he would declare, and what wiſe 


men have told, he does not ſay, have told me, perhaps, 
he had their report from the ſecond or third hand; then 
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5 + Job iv. a n xxxili, | 4 Ati. . xv. 15. 
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he adds, _ theſe ads; men ive: 1 1 theis 4 | 


thers: and, beſides, the obſervations which theſe fathers - 
might themſelves have made on providence; | they, no 
doubt, reported what they had heard from their fathers: 


with regard to theſe, he ſays, to whom alone the earth 


was given, and no ſtranger pafſed among them. Now, 
to what times could the facts here mentioned refer? To 
times, it would appear, when the earth was much more 
thinly peopled, than in the age in which Job lived, the 


time of the diſperſion, v. g. or times even more remote. 
Since Job and his friends then enjoyed the benefit of o- 


riginal tradition, we may conclude, that the ſame kind 


of tradition was one mean of knowledge to men, in all 
the caſes which J have enumerated, and that it produced = 


the like effects in all the kingdoms around. 


For a father, v. g. immediately after the diſperſion, at 

Babel, having the knowledge of God, and of his will, 
could not fail to communicate it to his children. Hope 
or fear, or both, would oblige him daily to worſhip; and 
that he could perform worſhip in the fight of his children, 
without telling them any thing concerning the object of 
his worſhip, cannot well be conceived; the deſire of 


communicating knowledge, ſo natural to men, and love 
to his children, would omg him, to "we: e what 


information he could.. 1 | BE 
Man was-made for 55 enjoyment of God, ad 3 


fore his mind, however much corrupted, continues very 


ſuſceptible of notions of ſome kind or other concerning 
God, eſpecially when communicated in a way ſuited to 


his capacity: though he never could attain to the know= 


ledge of God by the light of nature, when his father, or . 
any other man, tells him, that there is a God, that truth 


7 immediately links into his mind, and makes o * an 
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| "difficult ever after to efface it. 


Plato, in one of his dialoguese, Aonefing) of thoſe 


ke were not fond to acknowledge, as gods, thoſe 


„Wbich were commonly worſhipped, viz. the ſun and 
moon, ſhews how religion was communicated from one 


generation to another: 4 Now then, ſays the Athenian, 


« being, probably it ſhould be, not being perſuaded by 
the fables, which, from their infancy, were inſtilled 
ce into them with their methers milk, which they heard 


from their nurſes and mothers, in their incantations, 
et both in joke and-earneſt, or in their amuſements and 
_ ©. ſerious employments, repreſented both to their ears 


3 60 and eyes, in prayers, ſacrifices, and ſhews, which young 
e people ſee and hear with pleaſure; while their parents, 


c ſolicitous for their own welfare and theirs, offered ſa- 
t crzfices to, and addreſſed them as gods, by prayers and 
« ſupplications. They hear of, and obſerve all the Greeks 
« and Barbarians, when the ſun and moon riſe and ſet, 
« falling down to them, in the ꝑoſture of adoration, whe- 
cc ther in adverſity, or in proſperity; this practice they 


-*. followed, not upon ſuppoſition, that they were not, but 


ce that * ee were gods.“ 
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obſcured under the ſhade of myſticiſm, and much cor- 55 


rupted by mixtures of human invention; but the ori 
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by revelation or tradition, became uſeful inſtructors to 5 3 


men; they conſpire in bearing witneſs to that great truth, 
which men have been previouſly taught, viz. that there 


is a God; they are hong up, or ere reg ; "wy 


memorials of it. B's 
As ſopn as men were ma by h or tra». = 
Ae concerning God, then, and no ſooner, his works PE 


become inſtructive. What have already ſaid of one man, 3 
and his children, and of the inſtruction which he would = 


naturally communicate to them, will hold of every ſuc 
ceeding race in all ages. Tradition, as it paſſes, may be 


ginal truth, may, notwithſtanding, be always, in ſome : 
meaſure, though obſcurely, diſcerned; witneſs the nati :. 
ons moſt diſtant from the original ſcene of knowledge, » 
and the moſt barbarous which ha ve been diſcovered; how + : + 


* 


ever ignorant, they have been all, without 9 ; » : | 


found to acknowledge a ſuperior Being or Deity. 
The ſeveral means of knowledge, which I have men- 


| tioned, v. g · expreſs revelations made to many in diffe- == 
rent countries, to the patriarchs and their children; tradi- 
tion deduced from theſe revelations; and tradition di- 


rectly conveyed from father to ſon, down all along from 


the diſperſion of wankind, and the works of creation and 
providence bearing witneſs, and giving additional weight 
to theſe traditions, were ſufficient for all the knowledge 


we find in the heathen world, and might have afforded | ® 
much more, had men been Ulpoled, to have made the 
proper uſe of them. i 
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An r kr, it muſt be acknowledhed: was y! in- 
deen, ſimple at firſt, but, by degrees, more compli- 


cated, and abſurd; their firſt deviation from the manner 


of worſhip which God preſcribed, and which tradition 
taught them, was their worſhipping the heavenly bodies, 


the ſun, moon, and ſtars; or God by the means of theſe. 
This may appear from the noted paſſage in Job, formerly 


quoted. Plato, in the dialogue which treats of the 


proper uſe of words f, ſays, “The firſt inhabitants of 
Nt Greece, accounted theſe as gods, which many Barba- | 
« rians now reckon gods, v. g. the ſun, moon, earth, 


1 ſtars, and heaven; and, obſerving them in perpetual 


4 motion, called them gods, a name taken from their mo- 
tion. As they began, by degrees, to conſider the 


<< whole ſyſtem of nayure, as inſpired by a god or gods, all 


„ under one ſupreme head, they were led to pay divine 
ce honours to the elements, to mountains, trees, rivers, 
« beaſts, and men departed, and by theſe to the gods 


ic with which they were ſuppoſed to be inſpired. 
| 8 cauſes of idolatry may have been, . 
A deſire to have ſome thing ſenſible or . as 


4 object, or at leaſt, the medium of their worſhip: 
« Up, ſaid the Iſraelites to Aaron, when Moſes was in 


&« the Mount], make us gods, which ſhall go before us; 


c and when Aaron ſaw the calf, he built an altar before 


* * 
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e 


tot 


cc it, and made 8 and faid, r is 
« feaſt to the Lord,” i. e. they were to worſhip God, it 
ſeems, by means of the calf. Though this was not the 


original, but a copy of ſomething of the ſame kind which, 


they had ſeen in Egypt; the cauſe of the copy appears 


to have been the cauſe of the original, the defire of hav- 
ing a viſible God, or a repreſentative of him. 


2. A love of ſpeculation, a diſpoſition to inquire into, 
to reaſon upon the appearances in nature, and to make 
new diſcoveries in religion independent of tradition, and, 


conſequently, to obtain a name by that means. Shuck- Io 


ford, from ſeveral authors whom he quotes, obſerves *,. 
that Syphis, the firſt of that name, king of Egypt, . 


the firſt who introduced ſpeculations of this kind; t => 
he did this in emulation of Abraham, his . 
Who was greatly renowned for his acquaintance: with _ 
God, and his knowledge of religion; and that his pre- 
tence to have ſeen God, i. e. in the way of natural 
reaſon, was the foundation of all the Egyptian errors 


in religion. As idolatry prevailed, in ſome degree, 


; through Egypt, and the reft of the world, before this 
time, it cannot be meant, that his ſpeculations were the 


ſource of all idolatry, but that he reduced idolatry into- 


| ſome kind of ſyſtem; and, therefore, that men would 


the more readily embrace it, becauſe it was recommend- 


ed under the appearance of being rational. S 


3. Another, and no doubt a chief cauſe, may have been 
the unſuitableneſs of their tempers to the divine charac- 


ter, to be obliged to worſhip, and converſe with the 


all · perfect and holy God, would, to men diſpoſed as they 


vere, be a ſpecies of torment; therefore, from the love 


* * n 4. 8 A 


* Connect. Vol. 1. 


as Se, and 2 they brought Jon} in tele 8 
imaginations, the Divine character to a lower ſtandard. 
and worſhipped him, not according to his nature, and 


the mode which he preſcribed, but according to one of 
their own contrivance: * They did not like to retain 


« God in their knowledge; they became vain in their 
* imaginations, and their fooliſh heart was darkened; 
< profeſſing themſelves to be wiſe, they became fools; 


« and changed the glory of the incorruptible God into 


< an image made like to corruptible man,” &c*.. 
But though they entertained wrong notions of God, 
and practiſed modes of worſhip which he condemned, 


from ſome inſtances already adduced, and from the ge- 
neral teſtimony of antiquity, it appears, that they ac- 
knowledged one ſupreme God, to whom all the reſt of 


cheir gods were conſidered as ſubordi inate, in the rank a 
only of deputies or miniſters. This ſupreme God was 
defigried Jupiter or Jove, from Mn, Jehovah probably, 
A the name of the true God among the Jews. Jove, He- 
- God calls the Father of gods and men f. According to 
Homer, he was ſometimes addreſſed in company with 
the other Gods ; he is, however, always repreſented by 


that poet, as preſiding among the gods, in their coun- 


cils, directing them in their meaſures, and ordering the 
lot of mankind. The ſame ſentiment concerning one 
*God ſupreme, is expreſſed by all the INE e | 
poets, both Greek and Latin. 
As to philoſophers, we ſhall begin with Plato, the; 

Fives of them : Deum guendam, ſays Cicero, Philoſopho- 
tion N God in the ſingular; and, here, if Socrates, whoſe 
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if he ſpeaks of gods, he makes alſo. frequent men- 
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for th unity of * it e bs one pov of. cd ; 


knowledge of God, and of higher regard to him, in the 


| een world, than T am contending for: but, as I am 
not convinced of the 2288 of . e 1 will w—_ | 


the advantage of it. 
Socrates himſelf gives the Jodees a diſtinct a. account 
of the cauſe of- the proſecution: carried. on againſt. him, 


v. g. That he had gone about with ſeveral diſciples, : 


« young men, detected the ignorance of many pretend» 
« ers to knowledge, and expoſed them to the deriſion of 


40 his followers; reſentment therefore prompted them to | 
s accuſe him; and where appearances occurred to his dif 2 


tt advantage, they would readily improve them 


« him. One great article of the accuſation; wag" that 


« he corrupted: the youth, by teaching them not t 
&* knowledge, as gods, thoſe which the ſtate acknowledged, 
c but ſome new daemons, alluding, perhaps, to the daes 


4e mon, which, he ſaid, always attended him; he had in- 
“ troduced, and delighted in a doubtful mode of diſpu- 


© tation; and, as he ſeemed to doubt of every thing, 


6 Melitus, one of his accuſers, concludes and affirms of 
& him, that he hetioved there were no gods. Socrates; / 


© in his reply, ſays, Do you mean, that I don't acknow= 
« Jedge, as others do, the fun and moon to be gods? By 


60 Jove, gentlemen, addreſſing the judges, 1 do not ace 
« count theſe as gods, fince they, i 1. C. probably the mul - 


tc titude, ſay, that the ſun is a ſtone, and the moon 


ec earth.” But from this, or any circumſtance like it, to 


conclude, that he worſhipped not the gods of the nations, 


or acknowledged their gods in no reſpect as gods, would, 
perhaps, be raſh, and inconſiſtent with truth. In the paſ- 
age above * he ſeems to mean one of theſe two | 


H 


1 


things: aur. firſt; that ſince they determined * poſi 
tively concerning the heavenly bodies, and their natures, 

affirming, that the ſun and moon were earth and ſtone 
only, and not animated by the ſoul of the world, or by - 


ſome deity; in that light he would not acknowledge them 
as gods; this, it is probable, was his meaning. 
Or, in the next place, that the worſhip of the multi- 


tude, in his opinion, terminated in theſe gods, without 
any regard to the ſupreme Being; and, therefore, fince 


they degraded them ſo much on the one hand, and yet 
worſhipped them as ſupreme on the other, he could not, 
in theſe views, conſider them as gods. Socrates, living 
and dying, appears to have been a polytheiſt; and all T 
dan infer from his hiſtory, as far as I can underſtand it, 


18, that like the reſt of his neighbours, he worſhipped 4 


plurality of gods, with one as ſovereign over the reſts 
who, in all caſes, obtained the ſmalleſt ſhare; ſhall I add, 
that he introduced a ſceptical mode of reaſoning, the ef- 
feCts of which have reached down to us, and proved the 
ruin. of many; 99 "ry became vain in their imagina- 
T tions.” J : 

{To enumerate all the paſſages in ite Sk men- 
tion one God as ſupreme, would be endleſs. - Let a few 
to that purpoſe ſuffice. | 


& Mind is more antient than A gy A it * 8 


« and formation of all things belong“. That by mind 


here, he underſtands: God, 18 ent from many other | 


&7 oth | 
« Conſidering the bulk of the ——— and Aa! ſays = 


« we mult conclude, thaf the only cauſe of their motion 


is God; the heavenly bodies muſt either be gods, or 
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Iro q est d, 4 ule Tater ket dH poet, 


* 
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c — of the gods; they ought to be called viſible 
% gods. Next to theſe are the daemons, the meſſengers 


l between the ſuperior gods and the earth; they are ſub- 


& ject to pleaſure and pain; but God, whoſe lot is nw 
« ly divine, is free from theſe paſſions*,” * 

«© There is ſomething which always exiſts, but was nt 
c made or generated; and ſomething which was made, 
0 but does not exiſt, i. e. probably of itſelf; God taking 
every thing viſible, reſtleſs, and diſorderly, reduced 
ec them into order; for it cannot be, that the beſt of Be- 
« ings could make any thing but what was moſt beauti- 
«ful; there can be no mind or reaſon without a ſoul; 
« for this reaſon, by placing a mind in the ſoul, and the 


4 ſoul in a body, he formed the univerſe, a moſt beau- | 


cc tiful work. It ſeems reaſonable to conclude, if we go 
« upon probabilities, that this world is an animal, and; 
* by the providence of God, formed rational; that he 


( placed the ſoul in the middle, and e it n 


cc the whole.“ 
In another 2 the Father, ; e. = the God of the 


« univerſe, is repreſented as ſummoning the gods, and . 
« telling them, that ſince they are made, they are ſubject 


6c to diſſolution, but that his will, will prevent that diſſo- 


cc lution: he recommends to them the formation of ſome 


5 things, without which the world would not be com- 


6 plete, and promiſes to give them principles or ſeeds for. 


ec that purpoſe: he diſtributed fouls according to the 
* number of the ſtars: he recommended to the inferior 
gods, or daemons, the formation of man, i. e. aner 
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c There are two cauſes of all. things, . Z. inind and 4 
ſſity; the firſt is God, the author of the beſt things, | 


and the cauſes which/concur with him, are to be ranked $ 

. 3 3 88 * 0 

5 under necefſity*. All things are in, or about the uni- 
| Þ 


verſal Sovereign, and for his ſake all things exiſtf.” 
Plato, in a letter to Hermeas, exhorts him, and his 
friends, © to invoke, as a witneſs, God the ruler of all 
6 ee things, which are, or ſhall be. The world is the dif. 
te poſition or order of all things, preſerved by God, and 
| - — God|ſ. God is the preſerver and Father of all 
- ce things through the world. Though the divine cauſe 
; « js inviſible, that by no means hinders him from act- 
& ing; nor is it a reaſon why we ſhould not believe that 


3 & he is; for the ſoul, by which we live, and inhabit ci- 
a 5 cc ties and houſes, is inviſible, but diſcerned by its Ope= 
1 cc rations. In like manner we ought to conceive of God, 
. * who in power is moſt mighty, in beauty excellent, i in 
| | ct Jife immortal, in virtue the beſt$.” 1 5 | 3 
1 8 Plutarch, it ſeems, was of opinion, that there were 4 
] E : two principles, a. good and a bad, with ſomething as a Ife 
= medium of harmony between them; he quotes the Per- tha 
. | ſian Magi, the Chaldeans, the Greek poets and philoſo- a: 
4 phers, as having been of the ſame opinion concerning the 
. the two principles with himſelf; yet, with them, he ſup- Go 
" poſes the good principle to have been ſuperior; and fur- Fe 
* thet obſerves, „Since the moſt approved philoſophers 28h, 
= tc would not neglect or diſhonour any obſcure image or ſage 
6 intimation concerning we which they ons in "0 
> in Timaeo Locro. + Platonis, Epiſt, ada, 2 Dione- . : 
8: - Gum: } Tor eu Taſer vor i Iyeuora, Tev Ts Way, nat Tay Seb 
penAales | Ataxoopnois ra dN, e ee 0 ves, x and 
? d Gch. de de Mundo. 9 Wem. ibid. pho 


6 inanimate * | infencble chingss much more, in a 
« opinion, ſays he, ſhould the Properties: thin 
ce fible, which have a a Tito) 
6c 3 5 NR „ TS Lo 7 5 + 
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c ener) pe — 
ge YEyworws, a cp, ij 22 act Tu aid . 
rouCer &. Lat. Tranſ. At enim probandi ſunt, non quĩ 
iithaec, fed qui per haec numen venerantur, itaque recte ba- 
bentur, pro fpeculis clarioribus, et natura ſuppeditatis, tun- 
quam inſtrumenta, et artiſicia, Dei, univerſa ornantis: the 
words may be literally rendered thus: We ought therefo 
« to be ſatisfied or content, that they who honour not hols - 


things themſelves, but the divinity by them, as ſo many mir- 


© rors, clear, and formed by nature, conſider it, or them, as 
* the organ and art of God, who always adorns all things.“ 
If epyavoy and Tex refer to bee, which ſeems more natural, 
than that they ſhould be conſtrued with eoor7pey, we ſind 1 
paſſage ſimilar to this, which may help, perhaps, to throw light 
upon it, in a letter of Plato's to Hermeas, formerly quoted; 
there he exhorts bim, and his friends, to invoke, as a witneſs, 
God, the ruler of all things, which are and ſhall be, and the 
Father, the Lord of that ruler and cauſe; xa To ray a ο%⏑, 
ery B £14004 TAY TE OVTOV, Kal TAV f , vu, f I 


arri avs xh, E HH,. . The meaning, then, of the vaſe | 


ſage in Vlutarch may be, that the things in nature deified, were 
not properly objects of worſhip: bur, as it were, ſpeculums, thro? 


which they diſcerned and worſhipped the divinity, which divi- 
vity is ſubſervient to, and dependent upon the ſupreme God, 
as his organ and inſtrument, in the formation and government 


of all things: but this I leave to the judgment of the learned. 


See alſo his treatiſe entituled, Why God delays to 'puniſh ſing 


and that concerning he word EI A the * of 3 
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+ It appears alſo from the writings of Cice: 
of the ſame opinion with thoſe already mentioned, how: 


ever many gods he admits of; he teſtiſies his belief &X | 
one ſupreme; as a proof of this, I ſhall quote a few paſ- 
-fages, only from his books of laws; he lays it down as 
the foundation of his laws, that all nature is governed 


by the power of the immortal gods, and that the animal, 


which we call man, with ſo many endowments, was mate 


in an excellent ſtate by the ſupreme God“. 


2 Since there is nothing better than reaſon; and man 


« and God partake of it, the firſt bond of ſociety be- 
es tween God and man, is reaſon f.“ In the ſame place, 
he ſpeaks of men, or gods, and men being ſubject to this 

heavenly law, and divine mind, and almighty Godt. 
cc The true and firſt law, fit for commanding what ſhould 
cc he done, and forbidding what ſhould be left undone, i is 


86 the right e of the * Jovel. 8 


* * 
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God, and of er what the Athenian ſays g, in his 


ſuppoſed addreſs to ſuch men, may, in general, hold true, 


v. ge that few or none, who, in their youth, have taken 
* chat eee with ay to the gods, v. g. that there 
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* Sf hike providum, fagax; multiplex, acutum, memor, 
plenum rationis et concilii, quem vocamus bominem praeclara 
quadam conditione generatum eſſe, a ſummo Deo. + Quo- 
niam nihil ratione melius, eaque in homine, et in Deo, prima 
homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. 4 Multo magis parent 
huic coeleſti deſcriptioni mentique divinae, et praepotenti Deo. 
De Legibus, Lib. I, Lex vera, atque princeps, apta ad 
3 et ad vetandum, ratio eſt recta ſummi — Ibid; 
Lib, II. "0 Plato de Leg. 258 X. . 


| than inſtances of the ſame kind, under the goſpel, can 


NEE a until old ages Cotta, in an- 
ſwer to Velleius*, with regard to Epicurus, who, by de- 
nying the providence, in effect, denied the being of God, 
days, “That he never ſaw any one dread more than he, 
« via. Epicurus, what he denied to be objects of terror, 
« death, and the gods ; For that a man ſhould be able 
to eradicate from his mind all the principles of education 
that he ſhould be able to encounter and overcome all the 
coneurring evidences of truth, which he behoved every 
day to meet with, tradition, the example of the world g - 
round, and the works of creation and providence, and to 
bring himſelf to a quiet, full, and permanent belief, that 
there is no God, or no providence, ſeems to be a __ 3 
duous, if not an impoſſible taſæ. . | 
But ſuppoſing, that there have been Gre, whe fs 
been ſo far ſunk in ignorance, and hardened againſt every 
mean of conviction, as to perſevere in unbelief-concern« 
ing God and providence, particular inftances of that kind, 
here and there, could not ſtop the courſe of tradition, or. 
be any proof, that there was no ſuch thing, any more 


be any evidence that Chriſtianity has no e or chat 
is not founded on truth, . 
It has been ſhewed, from their own u wis that The 
heathen, in general, admitted. of one ſupreme and inde- 
pendent God; at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, 
that they had very imperfect notions of him, and of his "mn 
will; the ee into which Weir e n nn | . 
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have emerged, is an undoubted proof of this. 


7 bes66 1. EO 
anc enn hoy! ould never, by men oe wi mz 


The Apoſtle, writing to the Romans“, ſays, et, ey, 
mumely, « the heathen, are without excuſe, becauſe, 


cc when they knew God, they glorified him nor. as God; 
: © that they changed the truth of God into a lie, and 
e worſhipped and ſerved the creature more than the 
Creator; that they did not like to retain God in their 


cc knowledge; therefore he 17 55 them over to a reprobate 
«© mind.. 

Now, we. have WW to A two e 1 
1. When the facts here mentioned could be 3 
of the heathen world, viz. „ when they knew God, and 


4 did not glorify him, or did not os to retain him 1 in 
their knowledge.. 


2 
2 
* 


2. How they are ſaid to have” * och e che crea« 


4 ture more than the Creator,” 
As to the firſt of theſe, it has. been ts 1 
that idolatry was not introduced all at once; its progreſs 
was gradual, and it was not, probably, till after many years 
were elapſed, that they ſunk into idolatry of the groſſeſt 


kind, or changed the glory of the incorruptible God, 
&« into an image made like to corruptible man.” This 
was done firſt in Egypt, the great nurſery of idolatry, and 
from thence the infection as communicated to the o- 


ther nations: now, they evidently knew God, and did 
not like to retain him in their knowledge aſter the diſ- 
perſion, or about the time of it; for,” ſoon 1 85 idolatry 
ſeems to have commenced. 3 


Beſides, during the time that W was s advancing, 


till i it arrived at its —.— and ever SON in N age, 


EE 43rd 


x 


in 


4 

they : POE to have had me knowled 1 E + 6f Gods, at fliſt 
more clear, afterwards more imperfect and obſcure; This 
knowledge they derived from tradition, and from the 
works of creation and providence; which gave conſtant 
teſtimony to tradition: they were to blame; in not im- 
proving that knowledge; by the means afforded them, and 
in neglecting to apply it to the purpoſes intended by it; 
viz. the honour of God, and the good of men; for, ins 
ſtead of attempting to inſtruct and reform the vulgar, 


| their wiſe men ſeem to have ſtudied to monopolize the 


knowledge they had acquired, to hide it under the vail of 


' myſtery, and either ſincerely, or by connivance, to have 


joined with the multitude in their idolatry Therefore 
what the apoſtle ſays, © when they knew God, they glo- 
ce rified him not as God, and did not like to retain God 
e in their knowledge,” ſeems to be applicable to all the 
heathen in every age, without exception; more ſo to their 


philoſophers, or wiſe men, who travelled, and had great- 


er opportunities of knowledge than the vulgar; ſtill more 


. to thoſe who lived near to the ſource of knowledge, or had 


frequent opportunities of learning the will of God from 


thoſe who were favoured with the revelation of it; but, 


particularly, to thoſe who lived when idolatry commen- 
ced, and had contributed to the introduction of it. 
2. It is faid, © that they worſhipped and Greek che | 
ic creature more than the Creator. This refers direct - 
ly to their idolatry or creature worſhip; though the learn» 
ed among them differed in their opinions concerning the 
creation ot the world, and the ſhare which God had i in it, | 
great numbers believed, that God made the world, or ra- 
ther, perhaps, that he reduced it into the order in which 
we now ſee it. Now, ſuppoſing it true, that the creatures 
were not the ultimate objects of their worſhip, but in- 
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3 as means only, in their plan, of don to God. | 


The number of their inferior deities was ſo great, that 
before their devotion, ſuch as it was, could paſs through 


ſo many mediums, and reach to God, it muſt have eva- 


porated, if we may ſo ſpeak; or, in other words, their de- 
pendence upon their imaginary gods, the ſuppoſed repre- 


ſentatives and miniſters of the ſupreme, was fo great, that 
the little devotion they had was beſtowed upon theſe; 


and, therefore, though in words they acknowledged a 


ſupreme God, and profeſſed to worſhip him, in effect, he 
was neglected; they worſhipped and ſerved « che c crea- 


* ture more than the Creator.” 
The Apoſtle, when at Athens“, fi an . with this 


inſcription, To THE UN RKNOWN Gop. That there-was 
an inſeription to the unknown God, in the ſingular num- 


ber, is evident, even from heathen teſtimony f. The 


whole inſcription was, © To the gods of Aſia, of Eu- 


rope, and Africa, to the unknown and ſtrange god 1.“ 

1. Then, if the Athenians dedicated this altar to the 
tutelary deity of ſome country, of which country and 
deity, they had never heard, nor had any knowledge at 
all, the Apoſtle, in this view of the inſcription, could 


not, with any propriety, have addreſſed them in theſe 
Words, © Whom ye ignorantly worſhip, him declare I 
cc unto you3** for the God whom he preached was not 


the god of any particular unknown country, but the God, 


as he himſelf declares, who made the world, and all 
things therein: beſides, they were not entirely ignorant 


of the God whom he preached; therefore this could not 


* 


—— — 


Acts xvii. 23. I Lucian, Dial. in Philopatr, 4 Whit- 
by from Oecum. = ag 3 1 


5 rg 


be the meaning of che inſcription, nor of the Apoſtle s 
addreſs. | 

2. If, from the very . of the infeription to 
the unknown God, it ſhould be ſuppoſed, that the A- 
poſtle took an opportunity to diſcourſe of the true God, 
that made the world, his meaning would be, as if he 
had ſaid, ye have dedicated an altar, and pay devotion to 


2 God, of whom ye know nothing, and of whom ye have 
never heard; but ye have done this upon ſuppoſition, that 


there may poſſibly be ſuch a God; now I declare to you 
the God that made the world, of whom ye know as little 
as of the other. But how does it appear, that they had 

heard, or known as little of the true God, as of any ima - 
ginary deity, of the exiſtence of which they were entire- 
ly ignorant? In the next place, if the unknown God 
was only a fiction of their own imaginations, and if the 


God whom he declared to them, was not, in any degree, 


intended, by the inſcription, to the unknown God, hor 
could the Apoſtle ſay, „whom ye ignorantly . | 
him declare I unto you? Therefore, | 

Zaly, This unknown God was, perhaps, the God of the 


Jews, of whom they muſt have heard; they may. have 2s 
named him the unknown God, partly, becauſe he was de- 
ſeribed as unſearchable in his nature and perfections, and 


becauſe his name, as the Jews reported, was ineffable; 


and, partly, becauſe he was not ſo ſocial in his worſhip 

as other gods; he would not allow his people to worſhip 

the gods of the nations, and puniſhed them when in this 
caſe they diſobeyed: nor would he admit the heathen, - 
without a change of their religion, into the fame _inti- 


macy with him, if I may fo ſpeak, as were the Jews; 

therefore, fince the heathen, as ſuch, were kept at a diſ- 

tance, as it were, from the. God of the Jews, my W | 
1 | 9 2 


3 


dedicate an altar to him, under the name of the un- ́y 
known God; unknown in compariſon of the other gods, ö 
to whom they gave particular names, to whom, in their a 
opinion, they had daily acceſs, and with whom they were : 
well acquainted, Now, this altar, with this inicription, | ; 
they may have erected, intending, if the power of this 5 
God reached beyond Judea, or if he might have any hand k 
in the calamities, which, now and then, were inflicted 1 
on them, by this means, to appeaſe, and render n 
friendly. | 
Upon this ſuppoſition, the Apoſtle, with e pro- 2 
priety, addreſſed the Athenians, „whom ye ignorantly LR 
% worſhip, him declare I unto you;” whom ye worſhip tl 
Ignorantly, becauſe ye know him not, or but very im- f 
perfectly; ignorantly, becauſe ye know not his will, or 11 
the manner of worſhip, which will be acceptable to him; Iv 
| ignorantly, becauſe ye conſider his as a local deity, as — 
the God of Judea only, and worſhip him accordingly. 
This God is he who made the world, and all NN, an E 
in, « him declare I unto you.” | 


When the ten tribes were carried captive into Ady- | th 
ria, there was a number of heathen ſent from that coun- ke 
try, to ſupply their place i in the land of Iſrael. Upon an th 

: information made to the king, that evil befel them, be- 9 
cauſe they underſtood not the manner of the God of the ph 

| land, he ſent back a FTewiſh prieſt, to teach them the man- al 
ner of the God of the land, i. e. how to worſhip the true g 
God, whom almoſt all the heathen around conſidered as m 

- a topical deity, or the God of Judea only“, alluding, ab 
perhaps, to ſome ſpecies of remaining idolatry among the fo. 


Bamaritans, the deſcendents of the people of whom we 


* 


a 


i 


F 2 Kings xvü. chap, in 


"T * 4” 
have been now ſpeakings of at leaſt to a 


worſhipping God. Our Lord ſaid tothe woman of Sa- 
maria, Le worſhip ye know not what *.” Nor does it at 


all follow, becauſe the heathen conſidered the God of the 


Jews, as a particular God, generally limited in his govern- 


ment to one country; that, therefore, they did not ac- 


knowledge one ſupreme God; for, according to their 
ſyſtem, theſe two were very conſiſtent. _ 

For in him we live, and move, and have our — 
ing , as certain alſo of your own poets,” viz. Aratus, 
have faid; for we are alſo his offspring.” The poet 


: here ſpeaks of Jove, the principal god among the hea- 


then. Now this Jove, as if he had ſaid, whom ye con- 
ſider as paramount to all other gods, is, though ye have, | 
in a great meaſure, loſt the knowledge of him, the fame | 
with Jehovah, the true God, the God of the Jews, the 
Creator of all, we are all his offspring. 

I ſhall conclude this ſection, with a paſſage hos the 


Epiſtle to the Romans f: As many as have ſinned with- 


« out law,” i. e. the heathen who have ſinned without 
the written law of Moſes, «ſhall alſo periſh without 
« law.” Now puniſhment, included in the word v ERISH, 


| ſuppoſes a tranſgreſſion, and tranſgreſſion ſuppoſes a law; 


« for where there is no law, there is no tranſgreſſion. 
There is ONE law, then, binding upon all men, and at 


all times. This oxR law ſuppoſes one God, whoſe will it 
is; and this God mult be known, in ſome meaſure, to all 


men, in order to render the tranſgreſſion of his will culp- - 
able in all; and, therefore, a cauſe of puniſhment. There- 


5 fore, ſince this paſſage refers to the heathen of every claſs, 


13 
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Jchn iv. 22. i 1 ü. 12. 


without exception, is muft * had ſome 
38 whoſe law was aa on en 0 
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IT has ' VOY ſhewn, a "SBA as well as heathen 
writings, that the heathen acknowledged a ſupreme God, 
and that all of them had ſome notion of the true God; | 


at the ſame time, it muſt be allowed, that their know= _ 

| Hedge, in this reſpect, was very defective, and not at all | 

+ proportioned to the means of information which they had, ; 

or might have had in their power; the higheſt pretenders l 

to reaſon and knowledge among them, were, it ſeems, po- ; 

Iptheiſts; the opinions which they entertained concerning 3 

2 variety of gods or daemons, inferior to the ſupreme 2 

God, and employed by him in the affairs of men, leave | F 

us no room to doubt of this. If their wiſe men bes = 

trayed fo much ignorance with regard to God, and his 4 

Will, what muſt have been the condition of the vulgar, 3 

8 vho enjoyed not ſo great advantages? By philoſophers g 
they are generally treated with contempt, repreſented as 3 

8 ignorant, and prone to vice; the learned, inſtead of in- by 
ſtructing them, ſeem, through their great vanity, to have Te 
induſtciouſly concealed from them the truths which they | 4 ; 


knew; Plato, writing to Dioneſius, ſays, Concerning 
6 the nature of the firſt cauſe, I muſt addreſs you in 
« aenigmas, that, if any thing befal this letter, by ſea o or 15 
land, he who chances to read, may not underſtand it.“ 
5 Some of them reproach one another with weakneſſes, 
and ſometimes with great crimes; and, from the writings 
of the beſt of them, it appears, that they were not very 
averſe to crimes which nature ſhuns to mention; and, 


therefore, the character which the Apoſtle gives of 


% [i 75 1 
ge dem-, holds ich regard to all of chem without excep 
„55 tion. oy | 
| Says the Guns Apoſtle f, «rhe Hin Wt 6 5 5 | 
« tiles ſacrifice, they facrifice to devils,” in the * 


. to daemons, « not to God. | 
_ e There are certain natures, or 8 e 
— = men, liable to the diſeaſes of mortals||, which, as © 
od; « they are accounted daemons, by the law of our fathers, 
a4 ” ought to be worſhipped. The facrifices offered, the 
al « feſtivals and unlucky days obſerved, on which men ate 
ad, « raw fleſh**, ſometimes faſted, afflicted themſelves, 
ney Z 10 ſpake and acted like madmen, with their 
5 | "© necks diſtorted, were not intended in honour of any 
ang « god, but in order to avert the anger of wicked dae- 
mare « mons. And the human ſacrifices which were former» 
ave « 17 offered, the gods, it is probable, did not require, 
be= && nor admit of; nor did kings and generals deliver up 
| his «thei children to be ſacrificed, unleſs to appeaſe thy 
gar, « wrath of evil and malicious daemons, and to g 
hers « the mad and tyrannical luſt of ſome of them, — 
d as « could not enjoy their bodies, i. e. the . of their 
in- ce children t.. | | 
have c Beſides, the ſupreme God, = . foul of as 1 8 
they | tc and the other gods, the world, the movingand fixed ſtars, 
rg « viſible gods, there is a multitude of inviſible beings, © 
= Huy « which Plato, without diſtinction, called daemons; to 
wy cc ſome of theſe, men have given particular names, and 
hav n 6 paid divine honours and worſhip; ſome of them, again, 
— ce bare been Wee bart Sees no eee names, . | 
very "I. Sm. i. 28. + I Cots x. 20. + PT i a. 
2 lers cala Imre. $ Plutarch De Orac. Def. ** Do not 
W f liege yt nah N lg ret, ſignify the tearing of mens bodics, 
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24: and the * of their fleſh raw? Tt — ibidem. | 
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©« been defi gned by obſcure names, and worſhipged in ſc .. 
«-eret; the remaining multitude are commonly called 
6. by the name of daemons: concerning all of them, the 


c opinion is, that, if provoked by neglect, they will do 


«hurt, and that, if appeaſed hy prayers, ſupplications, 


« and ſuitable facrifices, they will do good.“. 
Our author goes on to explain Platg's doctrine with 

ed to daemons: . The ſouls deſcended from the ſoul 

« of the univerſe, bear rule through the large ſpace un- 


cc der the moon, and are to be conſidered as good dae- 
© mons; but the ſouls which govern not the ſpirit 
. which adheres to them t, but are overcome by it, by 


& means of its anger and defires, are led and violently 
ec driven by it, theſe ſouls are ene, vue” oy be 


60 « juſtly called wicked daemons{}.?” © g 
The many appearances of good angels, and. of Satan, 


the 2 of evil angels, for inſtance, in the caſe of our 


firſt parents, and of Job, mentioned in ſcripture, and of : 


wich the world, in the firſt ages, could not be igno- 
rant, give riſe, no doubt, to the knowledge which men 
had, with regard to other ſpirits beſides God, ſuperior 
to themſelves. Here was a wide field for the imagina- 


tions of men, when they had rejected the truth, to roam 


in; hence the many fabulous accounts among the hea- 
then, of ſuperior beings, of their orders, their tempers, 
and offices; and hence the various modes of worſhip in- 


ſtituted, and the kinds of ſacrifices offered to mn, ac- | 


cording as they were ſuppoſed to be good or evil. 


,- The worſhip of baer 3 been * introduced into | 


— 
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et by certain eek; in fome villages E towns, Jars ; 
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be * world; 3 this, God cautioned xs peo- 
ple, without any diſtinction made of daemons, whether 
good or bad: 5 They ſh4ll no more offer their facrifices 
i unto devilsz after whom they have gone a whoring “.“ 
They, i. e the children of Iſrael, in imitation of the hed- 
then, # Hcrificed unto deyils; not to God t, to gods 
« whom they knew tiot, to new gods, thit came newly 
be up, whom your fithers feared not. Thou ſhalt not do 
& {© unts the Lord thy Gdd; for every abomindtion to 
&*the Lord, which he Hateth, have they,” F. e. the hea- 


then, done unto their gods; for even their ſons and their 1 


&« daughters they have burnt in the fire to their gods f. 5 

In the goſpels, we read of many poſſeſſed with devils, 
7. e. with daemons, and of the caſting out of many of 
them. The Spirit ſpeaketh expreſsly, “ that, in the lat= 
© ter days, ſonie ſhall depart from the faith, giving heed _ 
e to ſeducing ſpirits, and doctrines of devils]: the things 
de which the Gentiles ROLES they e to r 
« and not to God.” 

From the teſtimonies of the . Seay . 
it appears, that they offered ſacrifices to evil ſpirits, or 
daemons, in order t6 avert their anger, or procure their 
favour, if they had any; this practice, the word of God 
every Where; and the paſſages nei e e 
condemn _ ä 

But as they ewiges and worſhipped good angels, 
or daemons, as well as bad, is there no diſtinction to be - 
made? does the Apoltle diſapprove of the worſhip of 


both? The holy ſcriptures make no diſtinction; the} 
condemn | both, as een without any ebe TE os 
Ip Lev. x xvii, 7 + Ehow Seung. Deut. xXxxd i 79, 


+ xii, 31. if i Ti. iv. I, 1 . 3 1 Cor. 
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Both 1 Prophet and Apoſtle 8 6 that they of» 
& fered facrifices to devils, and not to God.“ As they had 
evidently ſome knowledge of God, and of his will, did 
they entirely neglect him? did they pay him no reſpect, 


nor offer him any ſacriſice? No, they intended to honour 


him; and, according to their ſyſtem, behoved to worſhip 
him by means of theſe daemons, eſpecially the good ones, to 


whom they offered ſacrifices: but, as they did not like to re- 


tain God in their knowledge, as theyall entertained wrong 
notions of him, the ſervicè which they addrefled to him, 
was not paid to the true God, but to a fiction of their own 
| Imaginations: as they had relinquiſhed, and, in a great 
. meaſure, loſt the knowledge of his will, the only rule by 
which he could be worſhipped, they could not, in all re- 
ſpects, intend well: and, ſuppoſing them to have intend - 
ed ever fo ſincerely, to have worſhipped him according to 
their on modes, the ſervice intended him, contrary to 
his will, was no ſervice to him, it was a diſhonour to him, 
and a fin in the worſhippers; for, if good intentions could 
have anſwered the purpoſe, could they have rendered that 
Tight and acceptable,' which was wrong and bateful, they 
might then have ſanctified, or now might ſanCtify, the 


moſt horrid crimes, the moſt. oppoſite to the nature of 


God, and the moſt deſtructive to mankind. « If our 
s goſpel be hid,” fays the Apoſtle, “ it is hid to them 
&« that are loſt, in whom the God of this world hath 
cc blinded the minds of them that believe not“. | 


«© Wherein, i. e. in lin, in time paſt ye walked according | 


& to the courſe of this world, according to the PRINCE of 
c the power of the air, the ſpirit that now worketh in the 
e children of diſobedience.” If, then, it was by the 


e 


then, though by no means without their own fault, loſt ſo 
far the knowledge of God, and of his will; if, by his di- 


rection, they adopted ſuch objects of worſhip, and offer 


ed ſuch ſacriſices, v. g. human creatures, they worſhip- 


ped, in effect, not God, but him, or them, under whoſe 
| influence they worſhipped. 1 7 70 . 
.lhus the words of the Apoſtle may be 4 80 * 

the moſt unlimited ſenſe, they ſacrificed to daemons,'and 
that of the worſt kind; all: their religious ſervices were 
performed under the influence of theſe daemons; and, in 
no reſpect, did they offer proper worſhip to the true God: 
| but this I leave to the dernen of the ne and 


* 


pious reader. JEM , 


The advocates for * 8 of God, by the light 


of nature only, ought to be intereſted. equally with us, 
to ſhew, that the heathen, in every age, have | known 


God, and his will, in tome degree. According to our 


ſyſtem, with regard to tradition, it is eaſy to account. tor 
their deviations from the right knowledge of God, and 
of their duty. But if, according to them, every man in 


his ſenſes, muſt, upon viewing the works of nature, im- 


mediately diſcern their Creator, infinite in power, 'wif- 


dom, and goodneſs, his government of the world, and 


ſo many branches of their duty, how could they poſhbly 
have loft that knowledge, or degenerated in their con- 
duct fo far, as the accounts given by themſelves, evident- 


ly ſhew they did? How ſuch an opinion can be made to 


accord with hiſtorical faQs, we leave thoſe who hold it © 
to determine. | | 
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influence of Satan or of wicked 8 that he hea⸗ 5 
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JEFOR E I proceed to vin from — b 


evidence that the moſt uſeful knowledge tiny were: 
poſſeſſed of, eſpecially concerning God and religions, was 
derived from tradition, it may be proper to premiſe a few! 


Fr © © wal I. SECT. LY Dos 


obſervations, in order to pave the way for e | 


tions. 


1. Then, hi pts made great gs in amo 
every branch of knowledge, excepting in that of religion | 


only; they-attained to a pitch of perfection, which, if e- 
qualled, has nat been excelled by the moderns in all 


kinds of writing, in hiſtory, poetry, and oratory, in paint- 


ing, ſculpture, &c. whereas, when they began to explain 


the ſubjects of religion, the nature of God, his perfec- 


tions, and will, and the duties which they owed to him; 


when they diſcourſed of ſuperior beings, of the ſouls of 


men, and of a future ſtate, they ſoon © darkened coun- 


ce ſe] by words without knowledge; they bewildered 
themſelves 1 in their own ſpeculations; and, by theirmeans, 
the reſt who depended upon their inſtructions, (if indeed 
philoſophers condeſcended to teach the vulgar) were in- 


volved in darkneſs; this holds true, not only of theſe cor- 5 


ners where Barbariſm andi 1gnorance of the arts prevailed, 


but of the politelt nations, and moſt celebrated times of 
heatheniſm; idolatry abounded, or, perhaps, always in- 


creaſed; even vices were conſecrated, and their votaries 
Wwe canpot ſuppole to have on virtuous; all of them 
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bin ain inf their imaginations, and their fooliſh heart 
was darkened, Since, then, they 1mproved ſo much in 


every branch of-ſgjence, except in religion alone, what 


| muſt have beer the cauſe of this difference? 


Suppoſing, but not granting, that language, letters, 
and the principles of all the arts, were the inventions of 


men; theſe principles, when diſcovered, were perfectiy 
adapted to their capacities, and an immediate relief to 


their / neceſſities; therefore ſucceeding ages would natural. | 
"I make 1mprovements in them, which accordingly we © 
find was the caſe; but, as their ſpeculations on religious 


ſubjects, were, for the moſt part, ſo dark, ſo unintellis 


gible, ſo unprofitable, and inconſiſtent with truth, it 


ſeems to follow, that theſe ſubjects were not ſo obvious 


x8 the former, nor ſo; eaſily comprehended; and that it 


was not by reaſon unaſſiſted, that they were firſt diſco 


yered; for if men, by the light of nature, without tradi- 
tion ot revelation, had diſcovered, that there was a God © 
of ſuch and-ſuch- perfections, that man was endowed 
with a ſoul, and that that ſoul was immortal, they would 


have very readily, and naturally, improved; and not de- 85 


clined; as, in ſact, they did, in the knowledge of them. 
2 Aſter the goſpel began to be propagated, the know- 
ledge of God, and of man's duty, was diffuſed, not a- 


mong the profeſſors of Chriſtianity only, but alſo among 
its enemies: by means of this revelation, the ploughman, 
or me chanic, knows, or may know, more of God, and of 
his duty, than the moſt renowned philoſopher i in the hea- 
| then world, who depended upon mere tradition, greatly. 
corrupted by his own reaſon. Not to mention Cicero 
and Seneca, who flouriſhed, the one a little before, and 
the other ſoon after our Saviour, and may have received 


| information, the firſt from the Old Feſtament, tranſfated 


* 


: ciple, which nature could not overcome. 
vourable to religion ſuch a notion was, may eafily be diſ- 
cerned; for, if moral evil arofe from matter, or an evil 
principle, and not from the abuſe of human liberty, why 


* 


8 Motheinys Eccl. Hilt, 


into Greek, and the laſt from the goſpel, which then be» e. 


gan to ſpread: there was eſtabliſhed, in the ſecond cen · 
tury, a ſchool in Alexandria, the maſters and diſciples 
of which adopted into their ſyſtem, from the tenets of 


all ſets, Chriſtian and heathen, what they thought beſt. 


In this ſchool were bred ſome of the fathers of the church, 


and ſome of its keeneſt adverſaries; the firſt tinctured in | 
their principles, and hurt by vain philoſophy, and the 
laſt improved by Chriſtianity; of the laſt, I ſhall mention 
Hierocles only, who, about the beginning of the fourth | 


century, wrote againſt Chriſtianity ; he alſo wrote-a com- 


| mentary on the Golden verſes of Pythagoras. Before 
_ Chriſt came, the Stoics confounded God with matter, or 
| the world, and conſidered the ſoul as a part of God, 
which reſolves at laſt into its original principles. 
Academics held, that all things were uncertain. And the 


The 


Epicureans diſmiſſed God out of the world *. Plato, 


chief among philoſophers, is oſten obſcure, where per- 
ſpicuity is neceſſary; and, by repreſenting God as de- 
fective in certain virtues, fails in ſome very eſſential 
points, v g. among others, in accounting for the origi- 1 


nal of evil f. He was of opinion, either that evil aroſe 
from the nature of matter, or from ſome malignant prin- 


How 'unfa- 


ſhould men attempt to reſiſt what God could not pre- 
vent? or why ſhould they be blamed for that which they 
could not poſſibly avoid? Thus a door was, in n effect, o- 


he * i , 


+ Stillingfleet's Origin. Sacrae. 
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to vice, ad the motives to virtue, in a great 


— 


| fare, depri ived of their force. 


Whereas Hierocles deduces moral evil 405 the abuſs 
of human liberty: « Moſt men, ſays he, are vitious, van - 


« quiſhed by human affections, and their heart corrupt · 
ec ed by their inclination to the earth; ſo that this evil — 
e riſes from themſelves, becauſe. they have voluntarilx 
c fed from God, and ſeparated themſelyes from his ſo- 


60 ciety;*which they . while they: 1 were in the 
66 © pure light“. 

In the writings of the antient heathen, caths: are Te 
duced upon: almoſtall occaſions? Howoften doeseven Plato 
tranſpreſs 1 in this inſtance? whereas Hierocles ſhews, in 


a maſterly manner, how pernicious the cuſtom of com- 
mon ſwearing is, and points out the means of avoiding 
it: © The beſt method of preſerving reverence for an 
« oath, is not to ſwear frequently, nor raſhly, nor upon 
« trivial occaſions, nor for a ſupplement in converſation, 


« or in confirmation of what is faidf. By an habit of 


« ſwearing, one may eaſily fall i into-perjury; but he who 


« ſeldom uſes, moſt readily keeps an oath g.“ 
The New Teſtament contains a clear expoſition of the 
Old; by'the New, the truths of revelation were widely 


fpread; under the Old, they were confined within a nar= 


rower. chant], or communicated in a more uncertain 


* 
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eſänner; the k wang of the mode ends 6 th 


tinct and clear; that of the antient, in compariſon, im 
p̃erſect in many reſpects: the modern, we are certain; 
derived the knowledge, by which they improved their 


philoſophy, from the Old and New Teſtaments: and 


may we not infer, that the antients received any know- 
ledge they had of moral or religious truths, if not di- 


the ſource of Which wis ſupernatural revelation? 

3- It has been proved, by the learned, that the Latins 
derived their letters from the Greeks; and the Greeks 
acknowledge, that they received theirs, by Cadmus, from 
Phoenicia; the Phoenicians, ſays Herodotus *, introduced 
into Greece, . beſides many doctrines, letters, which 

were the firſt, in his. opinion, which the Greeks had; 
' theſe letters all the Phoenicians made ule of; but, in 
proceſs of time, together with the ſoiind; their form was 
altered; the Ionians firſt received them, and acknowled- 


| ged their origin, by calling them Phoeniciari letters. 


Our author ſaw an inſcription, in Cadmein letters, on 
ſome tripods, in the temple of Apollo, in Thebes of Boeo- 


+. tia. In another book t, he ſays, that the Greeks re- 


ceived from the Egyptians their religious rites, and, 
from time to time, the names of tlieif gods; and that 
two Phoenician women, prieſteſſes, the one in Lybia, 
and the other in Greece, inſtituted oracles. Diodorus 
Siculus obſerves, that, before the reign 'of Amalis, a 


king of Egypt; ſtrangers were not admitted into that 


kingdom; but that afterwards many went thither for 


Inſtruction, viz. Orpheus, Muſoeus; Melampus, Deda- - 


lus, Homer, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Eudoxus, Democri- 


— 1 


* 2 
——— 1 


* Terpſicor. Lak. Tran. 
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+ Euterge, | 


rectly from the Old Teſtament, at leaſt from tradition; | 


A 


Ki Stow; Plato,” WIR fact, with regard to the travels 
of learned men; from Greece into the Eaſt, particularly. 
into Egypt, is atteſted by ſo __ antient enn, that. 
it can admit of no doubt. + 
Beſide, the knowledge, then, which the} Pelaſgi, Ks b 
original inhabitants of Greece, were poſſeſſed of, and 
which they communicated to their poſterity; beſide the 
inſtruction derived from Cadmus, and his companions, 
who were all Phoenicians; from Orpheus, Solon. and o- 
thers, who had travelled into foreign parts, it is evident, 
that, in later times, ſome philoſophers, who have made 
the greateſt figure, ſuch as Plato, have travelled, and 
that at ſuch a period, as afforded the beſt means of i im- 
provement in theological knowledge; that was, when 
many of the Jews were ſettled in Egypt, and in the king | 
doms around, and when-the Old Teſtament, as ſome 15 | 


pally. had been tranſlated into Greek *: £35 og 
8 CT. WW 
FROM the variety of evidence formerly adduced, be- 


ide the preſumptive arguments now mentioned, it will 


evidentiy appear, that the heathen writers, if they were 
in any meaſure guided by truth in their writings, will be 
found to confeſs, that any knowledge they have had, re- 
lating to God, and to matters of religion, was derived 
principally from tradition; but, as the bulk of mankind 
are of opinion, that the knowledge which men have con- 


cerning theſe matters, took its riſe, not from tradition, but 


from nature, that opinion, it may be ſuppoſed, prevailed 


generally through many ages back; and, therefore, it is 


not to be 3 chat we can 1 from heathen : 


* Ts had 


8 5 ns * 3 8 Lives. 1 | 3 4 > 
„ L SE 
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- 


writers any direct evidence, that ſuch knowledge was 5 
rived from tradition. Their writings are modern, and 


far removed from the original ſource of tradition; and, 
even of theſe, it is but a part which has reached us; and, 
of theſe, it is but a ſmall number . I 25 2 bad 
portunity of conſulting. 

Beſides, the doctrines which the Greek philoſophers 


| were taught by ſtrangers, they, for the moſt part, were 


fo diſguiſed, that the originals can hardly be diſcerned; 
and this they did, partly, to accommodate them to the 
taſte of their countrymen, or the ſyſtem of religion which 
then prevailed; and, particularly, that they might be ho- 


noured, as W of thoſe things which they were 


taught by others. To all of them, hat Cicero ſays, may 


juſtly be applied: Many things in our laws are derived 
from them, v. g. the Pythagoreans (therefore not from 


cc themſelves) which I paſs, left what we are believed to 
have invented, we ſhould ſeem to > have acquired by the 


4 help of others“. 


1 ſhall, PHY quote ſome inſtances of tradition, 


and of the opinions or the antients, in the en 


order: 


Firſt, with ond to ) the origin of 1 and arts, 


_ eſpecially thoſe which were neceſſary "aa the Preſerva- 5 


tion of human life. | 

Then concerning religion, viz. the immortality of the 
| ſoul, and the being of God. And, 

In the laſt place, I ſhall point out ſome obſervations 
deducible from the ra 1 5 | 


« > 


* % — 
: 


* . Ouaeſt. Lib. IV. Multa etiam ſont in — in- 
ſtitutis, ducta ab illis, quae praetereo, ne ea, quae peperiſſe ipſi 


Patamur, aliunde didiciſſe ener 85 


1 36 1 


In he "om places, then, as, to language and arts. In 
cnatyle us, Socrates acknowledges, that the Greek names 
of fire 5 water f, are not of Greek origin, but derived 
from the Barbarians, . he ſuppoſes from the Phrygians, + 
and ſo of wiſdom, evil, and grieff. © When we come, 
« ſays he, to words which are ſimple, we may conſider _ 
« them as the elements, and i inquire no further concern- 
« ing their original; or, as tragedians, when they are 
« difficulted, introduce the gods, we may ſay that the 
« firſt names were framed by the gods, or that we re- 


. © ceived them from the Barbarians; for the Barbarians are 


cc more antient than us; or that, by reaſon of their anti- 
« quity, we cannot underſtand then.” 

Cratylus is of opinion, that it required powers, greater 
than human, to impoſe, with propriety, the firſt names. 
Socrates derives the name of Apollo, from the cireum- 
ſtance of his delivering men from evils||. Some, ſays 
« he, not underſtanding this, have dreaded that name, 


« as importing ruin or deſtruction.“ This will natural- 


ly ſuggeſt to the reader a paſſage in holy writ: And 


„they had a king over them, which is the angel of the . 
« bottomleſs pit, whoſe name in the Hebrew tongue is 


“ Abaddon, but in the Greck togguß hath his name A- Wy 
cc pollyon g. 

Some god, or divine man, ſuch 28 Theuch in {ie 
is reported to have been, perceiving that voice or found 
was indefinite, expreſſed it by letters, and formed theſe 
into words **. © Who firſt gave names to all things, 
& which Fabse conſidered as ns —_ of the hi gheſt 


3 1 


8 


as” 


* Plato. 4 Tivo 44 ud r. f Sb, axon, du. 
| Amroxaar from ATaarvay, or Aπνοννν Rev. IX. 1 1. Ar- 
aviwy, * Plat. Philebus, Eætid u per per en ar Tis. 
W haus ad purru, &. 


1 


ett 

| Pn, or who collected men NE and uiitted 
bc t in ſociety? or who limited and expreſſed, by a 
e few letters, the ſounds of the voice, which appeared to 
& be infinite? Theſe were all great men . 

In Politicus, mention is made of a great revolution 
which had happened in the world, and of the conſequen- 
ces of i it; of which ſome were, that men being forſaken 
by the daemon which had the charge of them, were torn 

by wild beaſts; that, during theſe firſt times, 7. e. after 
the revolution, they were ignorant of arts, and the earth 
ceaſed to produce, ſpontaneouſly, food for men; nor did 
they now know how to procure it, as they had been for- 
merly urged by no neceſlity; by this means they were 

reduced to great ſtraits; wherefore theſe gifts were be- 
ſtowed by the gods, together with neceſſary inſtruction, 
viz. fire by Prometheus, the arts by Vulcan and his wife, | 
ſeeds and fruits by others; and whatever things were ne- «0 
ceſſary or e for the life al man, were f 90 ; 
by theſe f. f 

In the third book of laws, the Athenian, one of the | 

_ ſpeakers, ſays, Do you think that the antient reports P 
= **. ha ve any truth in them + 0 
Clincas. What reports? Athen. That great numbers 3 
of men have been deſtroyed by deluges, diſeaſes, and — Sol 
many other evils; ſo that wer few of mankind remained. 4 


8 


3 


2 ruſeul. Quaeſt. Lid. J. Qui primus, EEE ſummae cap = 7 
entiae Pythagorae viſum eſt, omnibus rebus impoſuit nomina ? 0 

Aut qui diſhpatos homines congregavit et ad ſocietatem vitae 
convocavit? Aut qui ſonos vocis qui infiniti videbantur, pau- 9 
cis literarum notis terminavit? Omnes magni. | | 
oo 17 Plato. i in Polit. Tlup a x TTpopuiidews, TN,. 95 Tap Ha | 2 
Ts, % vn WTEXYs, GTeppud]a, dE ou % QuTa Tap dAAGY K) Tal 8 
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Clin. This; is very credible. Athen. Let us oli the * 


of them ſaid, * Solon, Solon, ye Greeks are always chit” 


tf 1 


vaſtation occaſioned by the deluge. Clin. What may we 
infer from that? Athen. That thoſe who eſcaped that diſ- 


| aſter, were ſhepherds upon the tops of mountains; that 


iron, braſs, and other metals, overwhelmed, would be 
loſt; that any tools which remained on the mountains 
would ſoon be worn out, and could not be replaced, till 
men recovered the art of working metals: the potters 
and weavers arts ſtand in no need of iron; God gave to 


men theſe two arts, that, when reduced to ſuch ſtraits, they 


might ſpring up and multiply again*. Agriculture was 


not the effect of art, but of nature, by the aſſiſtance of 


God . They were great men who invented letters, but 
ſtill greater who diſcovered corn, clothes, houſes, che 


civilizing of mankind, and defence againſt wild beaſts}. 


2. I ſhall, in the next place, quote ſome alls 8 1 


lating to the immortality of the ſouluwsn. 


Solon, when he converſed with the prieſts of 8 | 
found, that neither he, nor any Greek, underſtood any 


of theſe chings, 1. . of antiquity, when he had aſked the 


prieſts concerning ſome antient things, one of the oldeſt | 


« dren, i i. e. in knowledge, having in yr no antient o- 


66 Ab by means of antient u 


1 i 


” 9s 


* Toro Tu . — eons eee ee of Gore 


eis Tv T, Mh aTopiay Abu, * farts: xe kind 


dVoporay Veles. Idem. , 
+. 1dem, H fas Zupracus — 725 1 and 6. 


ga x * ; 
t Tuſcul. Quaeſt. Lib. I. Etiam ſuperiores, qui "pin qui. 


veſtitum, qui tecta, qui cultum vitae, = n contra ſeras 


invenerunt. 
Plat. Timaeus, OuSeruey val exert, of Ep Yeuny ax - 


due 9 A proof, chat if 2 . were taught by the 


. x 3861 


Plato, in his apology for 3 nn him as 


 faying, © that, in death, one of theſe two things will hap- | 


ee pen, either that the perſon dead will loſe all ſenſe, 
ts and therefore that Math. will be a ſleep without dreams, 
«© or if, as is reported *, there will be a change or tranſ- 
ec lation of the ſoul from one place to another; in either 
© caſe, death will be an advantage; thoſe in that ſtate, 
« j. e. in another world, are not only happier than thoſe 


«who are here; but if what is ſaid be true f, if they 


« are immortal, ye judges . to entertain _—_ __ 
& concerning death,” , 

Socrates tells his Bun 66 thee he- hoped the Jead en- 

4 joy ſomething; and that, as it was ſaid of old}, it will 

« fare better with the good than with the bad. There 


EF is a certain antient tradition, which we remember, 


cc that they go nn, i. e. 8 ſouls go into another 
4 world.” 

Wie ought always to bearken to the antient and 7M 
cet traditions, which intimate to us, that the foul is im- 
mortaly. We may have the beſt authorities for the con- 
firmation of that opinion, which you wiſh to eſtabliſh, 
1. e. concerning the immortality of the ſoul, which, in all 
cauſes deſerves, and is wont to have great weight; and, 
in the firſt place, we have all the antients, who, the 


nearer they were to the origin of mankind, and of he | 


1 hs een derived their knowledge of « antient f 


truths from tradition. 
* Kare To AY oper. 1 | 79 
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1 e 2 e 41%» elves.” 
: . Byiſt ad Dionis Amicos, 


5 > % J 
gods, ha more clearly, perhaps * diſceri 


truth *. _ 
Ariſtotle, - in his "EY concerning ahis ſoul, ſpeaking 


of its immortality, ſays, „Our opinion on this ſubject 
64 is ſo antient, that no body knows its commencement, 
c nor who firſt entertained it; z it has en from the 
c beginningf.” _ 


Here follows an abridged account of a great 2 8 


tion: The ſun and ſtars aroſe where they now ſet, and 


« ſet where they now riſe. Under the reign of Saturn, 
«© men ſprang from the earth, and were not deſcend- 
tc ed from one another. God himſelf conducted the 


cc earth in its motion; after certain revolutions, he left 


« it to itfelf; and, by a motion of its own, it moved the 
&« contrary way. With that revolution, -great changes 
e have happened among us and other animals: men for- 


© merly renewed their age; youth, by a certain rotation, 
“ ſucceeded old age. This was handed down to us from 
s the firſt of our anceſtors, who lived ſoon after the firſt 

c revolution . At firſt God carefully directed the whole 


« circumvolution, as the guardian gods now rule parti- 


t cular diſtricts. The beaſts Were not wild; none of them 


3 3 5 4 * 


— — 
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* AuQoribus * ad Hm — quam vis . 
nere, uti optimis poſſumus, quod i in omnibus cauſis, et debet, 


et ſolet valere plurimum, et primum quidem, omni antiquitate, 
quae quo propius aberat ab ortu, et divina progenie, hoc melius, 
ea fortaſſe, quae erant vera, cernebat Tuſcul. Quaeſt. Lib 1. 
+ Kat rau bras dpa, nat Tanda eee, eee ere Tay 
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& devoured another. There was no property of wives or 


cc children. The earth produced liberally to all. Then 
cc men converſed- with one another, and with beaſts. 


cc When the revolution happened, the earth- born race 
« periſhed; the Governor of the univerſe left the helm, 


& and retired to his own watch- tower; but, n. 


cc the confuſion which enſued, he reſumed the direc- 


* 


cc tion, and rendered the world immortal“ ENS 


3. Concerning religion, and the being of God; * What 


& they, viz. the remains of mankind after the flood, heard 


te concerning gods and men, they believed to be true, 
cc 2nd lived accordingly f. There is an antient tradition 


ce handed down to all men from their fathers, that of 


God, and by God, all things are made for us .“ 

6 The gift of the gods to men, as appears evidently to 
te me, was ſent down from the gods, by means of a cer- 
tc tain Prometheus, with a very bright fire, and the an- 
cc tients, who were better than us, and dwelt nearer to 


cc the gods, have ah Lots to us this tradition. All 
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Ta ene, 05 


7 Platoni Polit, | hep . Ts 2 . - 
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2 Ariſtot. De 
cue ι H 
Plat. Philebus. Our uiy eis ergwrres duos, &. ye drag 
„a. 3 cher ex led eppton 404 TW; LIauunbeas, dun C Tt 
mugs, uad of hei mu aut, ufer pes ittar, xd eg. ſuregw bed aurur rec, 
rau quun Truediazy. Now, whether theſe words, THis 
TRADITION, refer to the gift of the gods, mentioned imme- 
diately before, or to the ſubject following, it is not eaſy to de- 


termine: the words immediately following thoſe already quot- 


ed, are, ws et £05 fu N TOAAGY, ry TAY tet AEHDαοeαν EVAL, 
N N amagay eV ecurro Cvmproy £XoTEer, which may, 
perhaps, be thus rendered. That things or beings, which are 
« ſaid always to exiſt, and having naturally i in themſelves finite, 
«© and infinite, conſiſt of one, and MANY.” Whether the au- 
thor, by theſe words, oNne, and MANY, means things created, 


ZE 
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r i the wiſe men agree in this, that Mind or Reaſon 1 
1 te the King of heaven and earth to us“. Shall we ſay, ' * 
c then, that an irrational and accidental force goveriis 
5 c all things, and what is called this univerſe? Or, n = 
; & the contrary; as our fore-fathers: + have affirmed, that _* "0 
7 „ Min, and a certain admirable Wiſdom; orders and 
5 &« rules all things? Proterchus, one of the ſpeakets, al- 

« | © ſwers Sotrates; who had propoſed the queſtion, thus: 
r “ To ſay, that Mind orders, or has f formed all thoſe 
1 « things, is ſuitable to the appearance of the world. S. 
0 © crates. It is not a groundleſs obſervation, but agree= 
* * able to what was faid of __ ; _ Mind always rules 
1 5 the univerſe g. > 

In the caſe of injuſtite, the cauſs of which he pres © 2 
* tends to defend; ſays Adimantus, How ſhall we be hid 
& « from the g gods, it will be aſked? If they exiſt not, or 

4 te take no care of human affairs, we need give outs 
'D * ſelves no concern; if they exiſt and watch over men, 

8 © we have RO or 8 wg of them, ou from 

Pe. or the powers add qualities of theſe chings eG ex- 5 

preſſed: or, whether he means by them, one God, and the pris 

* mltive matter of which all things here were made, or o, God, 

8 and the ideas of things in his mind, as the exemplars of all 

ER, things, 1 muſt leave to the determination of the reader. Or, 

15 if the word TRADITION refers to the gift of the gods, hat 

" that gift is, is expreſſed at the diitance of à few lines after: „ 
x The gods, then, as I have ſaid, gave to us the power of con- | 
8 a templating, and learning, and alfo of teaching one another.“ „ 
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e traditions and the poets, who treat of their genealo- 


=y 


5 e gods, how the heayens and other things were made, 
| Mind is more antient than body; to it the formation 
e of all things belong t. It is not lawful to negleCt the 

= “ gods, when the tradition concerning all theſe is evi- 
14 CC 3. and-confirmed by reaſon}. This moſt antient o- 


e gies *. We have accounts in writing, partly in verſe, 
e and partly in proſe; the. moſt antient ſpeak of the 


Ibid, ; 
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9 Ha Aas cνι n KaTUTW e Vero av, N vouolerr, eig Te u 
Tas Kai p , Tw apy dee Eg don e N u, T] d xiw 
19 Yu82y, e USE lov, S. en Novels (43/99, Ef e Omucus, d\AG 
ert TSASTOUS, &V Te Doo 1245, el BapSagors, nah END RN 75 
fupepotcen, Ws G3 VS), KCL ANDY, ok cep dluupet re T0 c- 
ToD, To Tay, Plutarch De iid, et Olirid, Our author, it is 
S ene; immediately introduces his docttine concerning an evi 
| Principle, as founded, in his opinion, upon the ſame antient and 
Ss Auniverſal teſtimony. The opinion which many entertained with 
| regard to an evil principle, took its rife, no doubt, from tradi- 
tion corrupted, and from the obſervations which men made 
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. » # pinion, the origin of which cannot be determined, has 
4 < been-communicated from theologiarls and lawgivers, to 
1 © poets and philotophers, which has obtained firm, con- 
1 | « ſtant, and general belief, as appears not by writings only, 
5 s and reports, but alſo by the ſacred myſteries and ſacrifices, 
WW. c both among Barbarians and Greeks;' that the univerſe 
\ 'B : . 3 ** 4 2 | .# | . 1 | . 
8 BEE. 4 is not governed, or was not raiſed up, without a Mind, 
Wo and Reaſon, and a Governors? + md fey 
2 | * Plato, De Repub. Lib. II Ox .dnnfer TH aur; ious, I, 
1 umtorbie, ij en 26 2 Ba, aal Ta Nes): S Taru. 
4 N Idem. De Repub Lib. X Ee iu e pH, MH Ml 
5 tano, of dil en 0, erf, al I asd ETPIN, AZ OVTES Ts 
v tas mau, ws YE N; n guais pale, TOY TE dAAGY. 
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66 Were 3 men who. 1 an the u 0 


« in good and ſplendid abodes; ſet off with pictures, and 
« furniſhed with, all theſe things with which thoſe;a- 


ce bound, who. are accounted. happy, and had never ap- 


60 peared above the earth, BUT. HAD HEARD BY RE- 
« PORT), that there are certain gods, ſuppoſi ing that in 
« ſome aſter period, by the opening of the earth, they 
« ſhould eſcape from theſe ſecret abodes, immediately, 
« upon ſeeing. the earth, ſeas, and heavens, the beauty, 


0 the motions, the revolutions and order in all theſe; 


« they would conclude both that there are gods, and 82 
« theſe ſo great works are their works *.” 


e One ſhould. preſerve the rites of his family, -_ 4. : 
te thers, that is (ſince antiquity approaches neareſt to the 
e gods) a man ſhould maintain religion, becauſe it i 


ce handed down, as it were, from the gods +. When the 
« Athenians conſulted Apollo, what rites of religion they 
ce ſhould retain, the my vi Theſe obſerved by their 


4 


coneerting aten and moral i which, abounden in the 


world, If this. was the caſe, tradition with regard to the o- 


rigin of evil, and concerning God, as the former and ruler of 
the world, muſt have univerſally prevailed, bgfore the opinion 
concerning- an evil principle, as it came by degrees to be under- Z 


ſtood, was adopted by any man. | 
* Cicero, De Nat. Deor. quotes this paſſage Fom Aritorle, 


Si eſſent, inquit, qui ſub terra habitaviſſent, bonis,.et illuſtribus 


domiciliis, quae eſſent ornata ſignis, atque picturis, inſtructa- 
que rebus 1is omnibus, quibus abundant u, qui beati putantur, 


nec tamen exiſſent unquam ſupra terram, Acciriss ENT autem 


FAMA et AUDITIONE, eſſe quoddam numen, et vim deorum, 
deinde aliquo tempore, patefactis terrae faucibus, ex illis ab- 


ditis ſedibus, evadere in haec loca, quae nos anime agu 


exire potuiſſent, &c. 
- + Idem. De Leg. Lib. 11. Jam ritus funding, patrumque 
ſervare, id eſt, (quoniam antiquitas proxime een on} 


2 Diis quaſi traditam at” tueri. 
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Ef ore: whither; en ig had come drin and M 
$ tc ſaid, that the manner of their anceſtors had been often th 
[ ' cc changed, and aſked, which of the various manners they 8 
[ | * ſhould copy? the anſwer was, The beſt; and furely * 
| e there is reaſon for reckoning that moſt . and 1 
N 4 * * neareſt to God, which is beſt *.* _ 7. 
F SECT, WL. - 
| HAvIN 8 quoted ſeveral n to my RY m 
3 from the moſt celebrated of the heathen writers, I thall pe 
1 | now make ſome obſervations upon them; and, FE, dh 
1 I. The dffcovery of thoſe arts which were neceſſary for il h: 
3 the preſervation. of man's life, and for the affociation m 
1 | 5 of mankind, viz. the invention of names to things, of | de 
1 corns, of agriculture, clothes, and the like, appeared ro 1 
1 the learned among the heathen, ſo difhcultz that they a- g. 
| ſcribed it to God, or to men inſpired by God; and hin w 
5 ſdeir opinion was founded upon tradition w 
[ ee language, or the impoſition of names on in 
things; the firſt words which man heard was from God ; 15 

and although he could not underſtand the meanin g of the ſu 

words which were ſpoken to him, unleſs the things ſo he 

named had been either pointed out by ſome viſible, ex- i 

ternal means, or the knowledge of the words communicat- 0 

ed by E in either of theſe ways, it was 9255 for a 

5 5 _ ; OI Or 

* FRY De a4 Lib. II. Gum eie ckeriicuſes 45 F 

ollinem pythium quas potiſſimum religiones tenerent, oracue cc 

m editum eſt, © Eas quae eſſent in more majorum, quo cum a 

«jterum venifſent, majorumque morem dixiſſent ſaepe eſſe 85 

5 mutatum, quaeſiviſſentque, quem morem potiſſimum ſeque- ; [ 

* rentur, e variis, reſpondet, ** Optimum.“ Et profecto i ita eſt, 8 

* ut id habendum fit antiquiſicoum, et t Deo proximum, quod = 


t ſir optimum.” 


t See Gen, i, 28, 295 ow ii. 16. 
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- "God eee eee ro his wile the ie meaning of 
5 the words which they heard. | 


It is faid, that God brought the beate to Adam, to 


| * ſee what he would call them; and whatſoever he cal- 
led every living creature, that was the name there= 
1 of.” The ſacred hiſtory, eſpecially between the eren - 
tion and the flood is evidently ſhort. ' What time elapſed 
between the creation of man and his fall, is no where 


mentioned; therefore we are under no neceſſity of ſup» 
poſing that it was very ſhort, or that every tranſaction, 


during that period, is particularly mentioned. Adam 
having, in the firſt place, heard God giving names to 


many things, and underſtood him; as he had, probably, 


daily intercourſe with God, in his innoeent ſtate, and, by 


that means, would improve in his knowledge of lan» 


guage; and, as he had opportunity of converſing with his 
wife concerning the things which they | heard named, he 


would, by that habit, naturally acquire a eh in nam- 
ing new objects when they occurred. 


Beſides, the paſſage in the original may how room 0 1 
ſuppoſe, that though Adam gave names to all the beaſts, 


he did not name them all at once, but only one, or a few 
of them, at that time, and the reſt afterwards, as he had 
opportunity. The words, literally rendered, run thus, 


and brought, i. e. Cad brought; there is nothing in the 


original for them ; we may ſupply its place with ir: Un- 
*.to Adam, to ſee what he would call it, and whatſoever 


« Adam called it, that was the name of it, and Adam 


« gave names to every living creature“. ws God, as the 


reat maſter, having taught Adam many names of things, 
Fen her here to wy what e his ſcholar had a 
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the ee Linkin heal or a few dete oe what 
he would call them. : TR 
2. As to corns, or 8 and FUE: ce e nat God 


ce mak the carth, and the heavens, and. every plant of 
(c the field, before it was in the earth, and every herb of 


te the field before it grew*,” i. e. he produced them in the 


ktarth in a ſtate of perfection, and all at once, not by a gra- 


dual proceſs, as he has done ever ſince. Now, that corn 
was of that number, we may take for granted; and that 


God inſtructed man in the uſe of it, may appear probable, 


becauſe the cultivation of it ſeems to have been neceſſary 
for its preſervation; becauſe, if Adam ſtood not in im- 


mediate need of it, it would ſoon become to him, as it 


has hitherto been to his poſterity, a neceſſary mean of 

life; and becauſe God, in teaching man what food he 
was to eat, ſaid to him, «I have given you every herb. 
te bearing ſeed,” among wheck Was corn, cc to yy it 
cc ſhall be for meat. 


3. As to agtienkure, 0 or the Wande of 5 n 
ce the Lord God took the man, and put him into the 


« garden of Eden,” &c. Here is a duty pointed out, the 


dreſſing of the garden, including, probably, the breaking 
up, or digging of the ground. 


tion concerning the inſtruments neceſſary in order to it? 
After the fall, God faid to Adam, “ Curſed is the 
« ground for thy fake, in ſorrow ſhalt thou eat of it all 


TT the days of thy life; in the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou 
« eat bread;” which includes labour in digging the 


ground. We are not to conclude from this, that Adam 


had no labour i in his i innocent ſtate; but that aſter he D's 


* Gen. ii. 2 "Th 29. Fi ili. 1H... 


If this was one end pro- 
poſed, how could he accompliſh it, without ſome inſtruc- 
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ad] the ground bing . *. Ruitful, or abs ade 


more in noxious weeds; and, therefore, that it would re- 
quire more labour, and greater pains in the cultivation of 
it. The man muſt have had ſome idea of the curſe denoun- 


eed; and, therefore, of the labour requiſite i in eultivating 


the ground, and, of courſe, of the inſtruments, however 


ſimple, neceſſary for that end, whether they were branches 
of trees, or ſharp ſtones, or whatever they were... 

4. As to clothes, I need quote only a ſingle paſſage v: 
6 And, unto Adam and to his wife, did the Lord God 


& make doats of ſkins, and clothed them.“ From all 


theſe particulars, it is evident, that God gave to man the 
firſt principles. of all the ſciences, at that time neceflary 


for him, which, however ſimple at the beginning, a ſenſe 


of want, the love of pleaſure; and of novelty, en na- 
Oy prompt mankind to improve. - + 1)» racy. 


II. Saturn's reign is deſcribed as peaceful; 3 5 


out of the ground; the beaſts were not wild; men con- 
verſed with 1 or then there Pe 776 nr reyo- 


lution. 21 | | 0 „ 
1. A8 to Saturn; it 3 A thee men of vegans; Fen 


— 


May was conveyed down b tradition, after the com- 


mencement of idolatry, we confidered as gods: and af« 
terwards men, who deſerved well of the public, were ſome | 


time after their death deified, called, in their-life-time, . 


or after their death, by tt the name. FE ſome. 1 
hence ſo many Joves f. eee 5 


Says a ſpeaker, in one fof Plutarch's Halogues3, « If 


© we! deſign ſome daemons by the names given to the 
* it is not to be ergy at; bor each of _ 
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, joves to be called by the name of that God with whom 


& he is ranked, and from whom he received his power 
* and honbur; and, among us, one is named Joviusz 


c or called by the name of Jove; another by that of Mi- 
t nerva; another of Apollo; and another of Bacchus: 


* of theſe, ſome are, by accident; well deſigned; but 


« many of them have nothing reſembling the gods but 


ce the names.“ Says Cicero“, It may be underſtood; 


« that, in moſt ſtates, in order to animate men with va⸗ 
& Jour, for the defence of their country, the memory of 
ce brave men! . conſeerated with the honour For the i im 

Ar K thus called by one name, and a variety 


of characters and actions belonging to all of them, attri- 


buted often to one, makes it difficult to diſtinguiſh any 


one among ſuch a number, or to ſhew what perſon it 


was, to which ſuch a particular name was firſt given: 
however, from many particulars in the hiſtory of Saturn, 
it ſeems probable, that, among the heathen, Noah was the 


firſt who was deſigned by that name f, or, perhaps, Adam, 4 


whom, in proceſs of time, they might very readily con- 


found with Noah, like men, who viewing two objects 
in a line, are apt to conſider them a 28 one wy 1 z-or . 


i 


Adam and Noah may be included. 55 
One character of Saturũ's reign is, that it was 33 


| Adam and his wife, in their ſtate of i innocence, enjoyed 
great peace and happineſs; and Noah and his n ge = 


nerally ſpeaking, after the e 
Another, that the earth brought forth men; hs the 
earth, ſpontaneouſly, produced trees, beaſts, and meny 


Was an opinion that prevailed much; eſpecially in E- 
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- * De Nat. Deor, + Stillingflect's Oxige Sac, + 


channel; that is, by tradition. 


gypt b, the ſource. of which opinion, or tradition, was 
very probably, the following hiſtorical fact: And the 
« Lord God formed the man of the duſt of the ground, 
« and breathed into his noſtrils the breath of life f.? 

Then men converſed with beaſts; .* God brought the 


cc beaſts to Adam, to. SEE. what he would call themt.” 
Noah was commanded to take into the ark, with him, 


beaſts of all kinds, in order to preſerve them alive. And 
Eve and the ſerpent converſed with one another 6.1 
About that time there happened a great revolution, 
followed with the moſt important conſequences, embel» 
liſhed and ſet off among the heathen with many fabu» 
lous circumſtances; ſuch was that occaſioned by the fall 
of Adam, and that by the deluge in the days of Noah. 
III. From theſe few quotations it appears 
1. That the heathen received, by tradition, their reli- 
gion, the knowledge of their gods, and the manner of 
worſhipping them therefore any knowledge they had of 
the truth, viz.-of God, and of his will, diſguiſed under 
the rites of idolatry, they muſt have received by the ſame 
C4 


Again, if idolatry was a perverſion of the true reli- 


| gion, firſt more ſimple, and then more complex; they - 


who firft began to corrupt religion, and who therefore 
muſt have had, in ſome meaſure, the knowledge of God, 


and of their duty, muſt have received that knowledge 
from tradition alſo, 


2. By tradition they were taught the doftrine of the ; 


| immortality of the ſoul, and of a future ſtate of rewards 


and e This e is one of the eſſential 
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* Diodor: Sicul, Lib. L cer i. 7. fü. 10. li. te. 
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articles of religion; and ſince they attained to the know 
tedge of this by tradition, we have equal reaſon to be- 
lieve, that they acquired, by the fame means, the know- 3 


ledge of the other articles, equally eſſential, v. VIZ. FINE” the 
being of God, and of his will.. 
3. In one of the paſſages ROY quoted; it is aknetv⸗ 
ledged, that, in order to mens underſtanding that the 
works of nature are the works of God, they behoved; in 


the firſt place, to hear that there is a God. According- 
1y Plato and Plutarch declare it to have been an antient 
and univerſal tradition, that the world is een 12 A 
Mind or Reaſon, % v. by Cod, HE 5 
Plato, in his Timaeus, deſcribes the formation of the 
Dey as the work of God, the knowledge of which fact 
he received from information; and Afiſtotle obſerves, 


that a tradition had been handed down, that of God, and 
by God, are all things. Therefore, ſince by tradition, 
according to their own acknowledgment, they underſtood 
that the world was framed and governed by God. And, 


fince they grant, that they behoved to hear there was a 


God, in order to their knowing that the works of crea= 
tion were his works, I hope I may be allowed to con- 


clude, that it was by tradition alſo, that they underſtood 


there was a God, or Divine Being, whoſe works theſe 
were. And I am perſuaded, that if all the arguments 
advanced, and quotations made hitherto in this work, 
are ſeriouſly conſidered, compared, and taken together, 


che impartial reader will, without mer 4p Join with 
mein as me concluſion: 28 


* { 


wm 


f 12 3 „ 
. ee ee NI 


ee 8 10 f. e, 


2 


1 SHALL. tore point out, we endeavour to explain, 


ſome paſſages of ſcripture, which ſeem to ſuggeſt an ob- 


jection to the doctrine which I have advanced; and if a 


few of the moſt material of theſe are explained to the 


reader's ſatisfaction, what is faid on theſe, may ſerve as 
-” expoſition of all the reſt of the fame kind, Rom. i. 19, 
20. « Becauſe that which may be known of God is ma- 
ce feſt in them; for God hath ſhewed it unta them; for 
be the inviſible things of him, from the creation of the 
« world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
cc that are made, even his eternal power and Godhead.”* 
In the two firſt and part of the third chapters of this 


Epiſtle, the Apoſtle ſhews the neceſlity of ſalvation by 
the righteouſneſs of Chriſt. In order the more clearly 
to evince this, he ſhews, that all men, both Jews and - 
Gentiles, © had neg and were nn. 2 e 


60 curſe? =. 54 ig 


But being aware, that where wh is no _—_ or no 


knowledge of the law, or will of God, there is no tranſ= 


greſſion, he tells us in the verſes which 1 have quoted, 
that God did communicate to the Gentiles the know- 
ledge of himſelf; and, therefore, ſince they perverted 
that knowledge, and acted in a manner inconſiſtent wich 


it, taey were tranſgreſſors, and liable to puniſhment-- - 


That which may be known of God; that is, his IT | 


probably, his eternal power and Godhead, as in the tol- 
lowing verſe. No angel, however exalted, much leſs can 


any man perfectly comprehend the nature andattributes of 5 


Gods 0 . en to his good pleaſure, hath made 
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himſelf, in xe 


tians under the goſpel moſt clearly, to the Jews leſs ſo; 
and even the heathen had opportunity of knowing ſo 
much of him as might have prevented their idolatry, and 


many other crimes of which they were guilty z they knew 
Jo much as rendered them liable, ſince they held the 
truth in unrighteouſneſs, to the wrath of him who judg- 

eth righteouſly; or the word rendered, that which may be 
Inoun, may, perhaps, be tranſlated, the knowledge of God, 


We find a word of the fame kind tranſlated, ſubſtantive- 


| ly, the goodnejs of God*; and, in the paſſage before us, 
the words are, to gno/ton tu Theut, and may be rendered, 
Te knowledge of God, or that which may be known of him, 


is manifeſt among or in them. If the knowledge of God 


was communicated to the Gentiles in general, that know- 
Jedge muſt have made ſome impreſſion upon the mind 
of every individual: thus, ver. 15. they are ſaid to “ ſhew 
„the work of the law written in their hearts; therefore 
| the word may be rendered IN, manifeſted in them. 


But this interpretation may, ſtrictly examined, amount 


as the ſame with the former; for knowledge muſt have 


a reference to the thing known; therefore the knowledge 


of God muſt imply the knowledge of his being, and | 
ſome of his perfections, viz. as it is afterwards n 


15 eternal power and Godhead. 
For God hath ſhewed, or revealed, or tad: it to 


| e The queſtion here is, what is included in theſe 
words, God hath ſhewed it unto them? or by what means 
did he reveal himſelf to the Gentiles? There were two 
means by which he communicated to them the know- 


ledge of 25 e and the works of creation and 


tain meaſure, known to all men, to Chrif. 


« " 
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providence. Ib i be bd, n 
poſe any more means intended by the word $yEwED, 


than we find in ver.'20, which appears to be an explica- 
tion of it; and that verſe ſeems to treat of the evidence 
arifing ROGER rk e e e ae; n 
tion. 
„ eee, Dad. withe 206 hd 


vor the primary means of imparting to men, the know- 


ledge of him. This appears from the moſt antient-wric- 
ings, facred and profane, and even from the nature of the 
thing: this I have endeavoured to prove in the pre- 


ceding ſections: and, in the expoſition of this paſſage, T 
hope to make it appear, that the ee e eee 
dition, ot — he goes upon the ſuppoſition of it. 


It is no unuſual thing with this Apoſtle, to refer ow 


dition, when he ſpeaks not directly of it“: © As certain 


e alſo of your own poets have ſaid; for we are alſo his 


6c offspring.” Of whom does the Poet ſay, we are all the 


offspring? Of Jove. From whence did this poet, and all 


the heathen, derive this name, by which they called their 


ſupreme God? from Jehovah, the name of the true God 
among the Hebrews; and by what means did they be- 
come een with that met, n by N 


tion. . 18 
Rom. i. 20. 16 ; For ha :nviſible ee of Teh even 


'& his eternal power and Godhead, being underſtood,” or 


thought, or meditated upon, * are "AE ſeen by the 
de things which are made.” | 
By theſe words, * from the creation of the world,” | 


the Apoſtle evidently means, not any evidence. arifing 


from the works made, but the time went when we were 


* > AR xvi 28. * el 


hon is of the ne nn thele 
Bui *, cc. rom;the beginning of the creation, Gad 1 
« made them male and female. In thoſe days ſhall be 
cc affliction, ſuch as was not from the beginning of the 4 
f cc creation, which God ereated f. All things continue -— 
&« ag they were from the beginning · of the creation.” 
Now, how did men from the creation, or from the tl 
time when the world was created, . attain to the know- ce 
| ledge of God? did he conceal himſelf from their view, = 
and leave them to their own natural anticipations, or to p 
the works which they ſaw, in order to arrive at the know- * 
Jedge of him? That this was not the caſe, I have former. al 
1y ſhown from a variety of circumſtances; and, among 
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= others, from the teſtimony of ſcripture: Male and fe- es 
iN ” 7 44 male created he them; and God bleſſed them, and God 2 
5 44 $4rp- unto them, be fruitful, and multiplyſ}, &c. And tr: 
* ce the Lord God commanded the man, 84 YING, every ; hi 
< tree of the garden thou mayeſt freely eat h. From ſe. | tio 
veral other paſſages, it evidently appears, that God fre- un 
quently converſed with the firſt man, and with his fami- 0] 
1y. Adam, then, immediately after he was created, heard | 
God ſpeaking to him: it was thus that he attained to the to 


knowledge of God: and thus he underſtood that he him- 
ſelf, and all the works which his eyes beheld, were the 
works of God: thus he underſtood the language, if we 
may ſo ſpeak, of the heavens, of the earth, and of provi- 
dence, publiſhing the power and n a their great 
Nor: Mo 
In the ſame manner, all men, from a hy to this, 
| have 1 ynAny any eee they have bad of God, they : 


— 


92 N , 


585 Mark x. . T Kii. 19. 7 2 Peter ill, 4. Gen. 


ü „ 


have firſt heard him, or hear him, and the the rea- 
tures around became their daily inſtructors. Og 
„C Are clearly ſeen, being underſtood,” or 1 
or thought upon, in the ene and by the means which : 
I have mentioned. |} 

« By the things that are made.” The fame 42} in 


the ſingular, in Eph. ii. ro. is rendered workmanſhip: 
„We are his workmanſhip.” There he ſpeaks of the ſpi - 


ritual creation, or renovation of the ſaints; but, in the 


_ paſſage which we are explaining, he has in his view the 


works of e _ runs. Wale of 7 

alſo. 5 
It may only be further notions, that the word 3 

ed, things that are made, ſhould, probably, be con- 


nected, not with the word, underſtood, but with that 


tranſlated, © clearly ſeen.” Thus, the inviſible things of 
him, i. e. his eternal power and Godhead, from the crea- 


tion of the world, being thought, meditated upon, or 


underſtood, « are \ A ſeen by the things that are- 


& made.” 


The meaning of the wv properly contivbs appears . 
to be as follows : The inviſible things of him, i. e. his 
& eternal power and Godhead, ever ſince the world was 
ce created, thought, or meditated upon, or underſtood, 
er firſt, by means of revelation, or tradition, are then 
« clearly ſeen by the works of creation and providence.” . 
The next paſſage which I ſhall mention, is“, „ When 


© the Gentiles which have not the law, do, by nature, the 


« things contained in the law, theſe having not the law, 


c are a law unto themſelves, which ſnew the work of the 


« hw written in their hearts.“ 7 | 
« "ms many as have ſinned without law, i. e. the Writ 


6—— 4 4 * CES 


A fare, koch bs An hall alte ol kt 
« aw; and, as many as have ſinned in the law, i. e. the 
ec written law, ſuch as the Jews, ſhall be judged by the 


e Jaw; for not the hearers of the law are Juſt before God;' 4 
* but the doers of the law ſhall be Juſtified®;” 7. e. were 1 
men to be juſtified by the law, it is not the hearing, or : 
knowledge of the law, but perfect 8 to ty that | t 
will anſwer the purpoſe. _ 5 p 

« For when the Gentiles, which 50 not the lawz | | 2 
ct the written law of Moſes, doz by nature, the things $ 


« contained in the law,” &c. It is to be obſcrved, f 
that the Gentiles are not here mentioned, as men who o- 

beyed the law, and who were therefore juſtified by their yr 

obedience; but as men who had a law, though not the | P 

written one, which law they all tranſgreſſed. « We have = 1 

He 

en 
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< before proved, both Jews and Ko a that they are 
cc all under ſin f.“ f 5 
c Do, by nature, the things 3 in "the tay.” 
What were the tings contained i in the law, which they 
did? | 
1. In their laws, we find many things agreeable to 
the moral Vs and many which that law 1 con- 
demns. 
2. From FOE own hiſtory, we obferve, that ſome of 
them did many actions, ſeemingly virtuous, or material- 
| ly good; but, as they changed the truth of God into a 
| bez love to God, which is the ſoul of virtuous actions, 
was not the principle of theirs; therefore their works 
and characters, compared with the law, were, as a body 
without the ſoul, dead. From their hiſtory, we alſo learn, 
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88 ry 1 
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* Rom. ü. 12. "+l 9. 


to 4 
ons, 


orks 


ore of wr $f in very material Paige. ; 
3. With this account agrees the ſacred hiſtory. e 

der to ſee this in a ſtriking. point of view, among other 

paſſages, read Rom. i. 28. to the end; & And even as they 


* did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God 


1 which are not convenient, being filled with all unrigh= 


" teouſneſs, fornieation, wickedneſs, covetouſneſs, mali- 


« eiouſneſs, full of envyz murder,” and fo on. It is e- 
vident, then, by what they did and faid, that they knew 
the law in a certain meaſure; and it is as evident, that, 


though they knew they tranſgreſſed its This the 4 | 


poſtle had undertaken to prove. 


But it is ſaid, that, hy . PRs did | theſe be | 
How they attained. to the knowledge of theſe things, and 
how they are ſaid to have done "aw 6 e I ſhall 5 


. to ſhew. _ » 1 
3 they heard, from generation. to generation, 


1 there \ was 2 


timony to that ttuth; when they heard that ſuch or ſuch 
things were agreeable to God, and others objects of his 
averſion; that ſome things were fit, commendable, and 


profitable, others improper, ſhameful, and hurtful; hav- 


ing natures fo conſtituted as to receive impreſſions from 


ſuch information, which information, God, in his provi- 
dence, communicated, in ſome degree, to all mankind, 


they would be Mſpoſed, in general, to do ſuch or ſuch 


actions, as right and praiſe-worthy, and to forbear o- 
thers, as wrong and blameable; for, as to every particu- 


lar branch of duty, however much they knew or approve 


ed of, we find that they did not fulfil them. 


By means of inſtruction, their en would be a w. 
Oo | k 


* 


* 


8 5 


gave them over to a reprobate mind, to do thoſe things 


God, and daily ſaw his works giving teſ- 
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him. 


tom, an oppoſition to nature. . Doth not even nature it- 


e that the Gentiles to, 99 NN the things contained 


Uke infants, expoſed in a wilderneſs, excluded from all 
human converſe; and that, in that ſtzte, the knowledge 
of right and wrongs and a diſpoſition t to the ones and an 


| „ and * Wenn to VE, Ko hich it } 

not before; and reaſon, thus excited, and by 1 means of 
Ae e and obſervation, gradually improved, and the 
moral ſenſe connected with 15 would point out, or ſug- | 


ha juſt, and —— as impious 2 unjuſt; — coped 
ence, whoſe province it is, to judge of actions done, of 
Juſt performing, would, naturally, according to the light 


which a man had, and according as his conduct was a- 


greeable t to, or . . with it, ene or condemn 


But how can 2 be faid to dotheſe things $; nature? 
According to the primary ſenſe of the word natural, the 
firſt ſtate of mankind, might, perhaps, be called their na- 
tural ftate. In a ſecondary ſenſe in which the ſcriptures 
make uſe of that word, their ſtate of fin is called their 
natural ſtate, becauſe, ever ſince the fall, men are born in 
that condition; * and were all, * e children of 
« wraths even as others“. 1 

Again, the cuſtom which has pn Litea"; in a e 
Nr to be called nature; and a deviation from that cuſ- 


« ſelf teach you, that if a man have long hair, it is a ſhame | 
« unto him f. F Theſe few obſervations will, - perhaps, 
help us to explain the paſſage before. us, when it is ſaid, 


« ; wil.” 4 5 


We are not to conclude, that they 4 ſelf- DR t. or 


* ph. ii. 5 See Rom, A. + Me MR - 


. 


a 


as heath in the deſert.” I have e 22555 that thats 


condition wit very different. _—_ 
All men are faid to be children of * is nature, bez + Th 
cauſe, though their firſt ftate was a mY of 1 innocence 5 : 
fince Adam finned, all have ünned. 1 
4 Nature is appealed to, as teaching men not 0 Sl 
long hair, a practice i in Corinth, whatever it was, which. 
ſeems to have crept in contrary to cuſtom, In like man · V 
ner, the Gentiles, who did ſome things which the law 8 
required, are faid to have done them by nature, becauſe, + = 0d 
all along, from father to fon, they bad been informed aß 
theſe things, and by means of that inſtruction, and their 
own obſery ation, difpoſeds n in ſome den 
ſure, to do them. | 
«Theſe having not. the law, are 2 * unto A = 
6 ſelves, which ſhew the work of the law-written in their TH 
« hearts.” What was ſaid on the preceding article, may. 
ſerve for the illuſtration of this; the office of the law, is, 
to command and forbid, to judge, to acquit the obedient, $ © 
and condemn tranſgreflors.. Now, tradition, or inſtrues. 
tion, in the firſt place; then the works of creation and 
providence; and, by tl theſe means, reaſon, the moral _ 
and conſcience, would take ſuch hold of the hearts o 
Gentiles, that they would become, as it were, a law to. 


themſelves, judging, acquitting, or condemning them - 


ſelves, as they thought they deſerved; therefore, as the 
law of Moſes was engraved upon ſtone, they ſhewed that 
the law was ſo written in their hearts, that it could nge 
yer, in * age, or nation, be n cffaced. „ 
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** 4 tradition, in the. firſt place, as 1 ha ve Endeayoured, 


1 R ix 11 
— SECT. * 


Ir God 6 thus made known to man 1 Wa. in every 
age, his being and perfections, by means of revelation 


r 


bean that that method of inſtruction would be as 1 


ying, as much fitted to convince, to quiet, and ſecure 


"the mind from doubt and ſcepticiſm, nay more, than 
any other which men have deviſed, ang which ag fo long 
obtained the vogue. : 
Tbis I hope to make appear in this ſeQtion. 
© From tradition, oral or written, we derive the greateſt 


part of our knowledge. How'do we know any thing of 
former ages, of the characters of men, and of nations, or 


of the times in which events paſt ha ve happened? By tra- 


dition. How do many of us know, that there are ſuch 


Eingdoms as Ruſſia, or France, or that there are ſuch ci- 


ties, as Conſtantinople, Paris, or London, of that there 


is ſuch a perſonage as George III. King of Great Bri- 


- tain?” By information. Was our knowledge confined 


to the truths, which we ourſelves have difcovered, or 
to the places or things, which we have actually viſited, 
or ſeen, how limited would it be? We would be, as the 
Egyptian prieſt ſaid to Solon concerning the Greeks, 


children indeed. It is evidently then the intention of 


Providence, that mankind ſhould depend, in a great 


meafure, upon tradition, for inſtruction and for happi- 


nefs. We have ſeen, that there is ſuch a thing as tradi- 
tion; and human nature is adapted to that mode of infor- 
mation; or, in other words, the nature of man is ſo con- 


153 ſtituted, that he is diſpoſed to belieps the teſtimony of 


others, and thus 5 become acquainted with truths of 


— MY s 
* 0 8 5 8 


to dangerous impoſitiens: but, though 


| becauſe he had diſcovered: one or two forged, or who, for 


ö t 1 0 
= Abe es 0 Mt HS erwiſc he never wot 


| have known. Accordingly, they who | bare . of Sie 


Iſaac Newton, and of Joſeph Addifon, | 


writers, each in his kind, as readily believe. PT there 
were ſuch men, and that they were the authors of the 


works which bear their names, as they believe that the 


Wow ome pn anne 1 oF "No or that they 
themſelves exiſt. 1 1 


„ 
It may be ſaid chat . are ch Ae thas 
there are many | 0 and that men are thus liable 


s of falſchoods, and men have been deceived by 


them, they cannot alter the conſtitution or laws of nae 
ture. Although men are ſometimes deceived, they do 
i not, they cannot, ſor that reaſon, ceaſe, in all caſes, to 


believe; or ſhould they endeavour to believe nothing hut 


what they ſee with their eyes, this would bea vidlatiom 
of nature, and as evident a ſubverſii 
would nat walk, becauſe he could not walk upon his heads 


or not ſpeak, becauſe he could not ſpeak with his cats: 


hence, mankind would reckon him a fool, or difordered 
in his ſenſes, or worſe, who would believe no teſtimony, 


becauſe he had once detected a falſehood; or nowtitings, 


fear of impoſition, would not believe that there is ſach 


a city as Jeruſalem, unleſs he had ſeen it, nor that he ig 
the ſon of ſuch a mother, unleſs he had ſome other me. 


thod, beſides the report of others, to aſcertain that fact. 
Beſides, could he prevail with himſelf to reject all teſ - 


timony, where ſhall he ſtop, or find any truth upon which 


May not the ſame unnatural turn of 


his mind may reſt? 


mind, which led him to reject the evidence of teſtimo- 
ny, ſuggeſt to, or oven IG that what. dens 


5 


- 
{ 


\ 


) 


x of it, as if a man | 


— fc — ons, that en is un- 
. certainty and confuſion? ' 


Thus, having violated one 5s of bie vnatile, he is m- 
| turally led to tranſgreſs them all, the conloquence of 
—z _ puniſhment of which, is, that his mind is ſet adrift; in- 
1 volved in an abyſs of horrible darkneſs, his life W 
2: '8 burden, and his exiſtence worſe than nothing. See 
| Dr Beattie's gen wer on ret hom rags of 
* 0 %. farther „ darts . s in man- 
uad, ſo natural, and fo. uniyerſaly to believe teſtimony, | 
F- or tradition, was deſigned. not merely for the common 
purpoſes of human life, though that end, indeed, is an | 
evident mark of beneficence and wiſdom, which merits 
f x —=—_ admiration and praiſe; but alſo, in a ſpecial manner, Y 
1 for the more noble purpoſe of man's real happineſs both in 8 


ö this life, and in the next, and by this means for the ho- P. 
nor of God. “ Without faith it is impoſſible to pleaſe Cz 

; ce God; faith cometh oy: bearings and hearing by the Ca 

: ce of word God.” | 5 
Having thus fiewns that a diſpoſition to n inet | di 

ny, is an effential part of the human conſtitution, we ſhall 19 

apply this reaſoning to the ſubject of which we are treating. ci 

Let us ſuppoſe, which was no doubt the caſe, that Adam to 

and Eve informed their ſons Cain and Abel, that there was Ne 

a God; that they heard him ſpeaking to them; that he Pp 

created all things, and preſeryes them; and that he en- 1. 

joined them certain duties, which they daily perſormed; * 

+ the children would naturally believe this teſtimony, and, — 
| in ſome meaſure, act accordingly: thus, we find each of 53 
| them bringing his offering to God, as a teſtimony of their MI cre: 

mai 


homage and reſpect: and theſe offerings were ſuch as 
reaſon could never have diQated; and, — hex 


A 


ligion is very ſimple and ſhort, and ſuch, as it is the re- 


obſerves *, * cc This lcems to be a very tongs argum ent f or f 


IP) 


— clieved, or of He PF. 
education which they had received. And this has been | 

the caſe, from that down to che preſent time a father, — 
or ſome one for him, tells his children, that there is 4 * * | 
God, the Creator and upholder of all things; that fome- * 
things he requires, and others he forbids; they believe 


his report; and, as they grow up; and utiderſtand more = 
diſtinctly the terms of his information, their belief bei 
comes more firm and ſtable, and they Wong a> _ — 
have ſeen their fathet worſhip. 


— mimarks thaewanj;,of thodowey: / - 
claſs of men, whoſe proceſs of reaſoning on points of re- 


reſult of information, believe at leaſt as firmly, have aa 
few doubts concerning religion, and its doctrines, and 
act as agreeably to its precepts, as many of the fame ; 
principles. by profeſſion, of a much more liberal. edu+- , 
cation, who profeſs to be great adepts in reaſoning), "oy . 
capable of deep reſearches. | 
Again, there is another principle in mans to which tra- 
dition is adapted; a principle which is quickened, and 
called forth into exerciſe by inſtruction; I mean, a prin- 
ciple of devotion, or of regard of ſome kind or other 
to the ſupreme Being; that this principle is natural to 
mankind, (and it operates firſt by means of information! 

appears from its univerſal influence; for all men are diſa- 

poſed to entertain a religion of ſome ſort; hence Cicera _ 


& 


3 Y 


* 8 firmiſſimum hoc ts videtur, cur Deos eſſe 
eredamus, quod nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam fit im- 
manis, cu jus mentem non imbuerit deorum opinio. 
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L our belief that there are gods; chat there is no nation ſd 
& barbarous, none of mankind ſo ſavage, whoſe mind has 


cc not b ne e Se belief” vows there are 

i the next avs man 1 hi WHEY wich 1 
Bae. to God, and his works, his reaſon would naturally 
acquieſce in the information; upon viewing the works 


of creation, he muſt, as he has heard, conclude, and be 


convinced, that ſo great an effect muſt have had a gloris 
ous cauſe: that ſince God was able to create and preſerve 
the world, and make all its parts anſwer ſuch wiſe and be- 


neficent ends, he muſt be powerful, wiſe,” and good: 


that ſince his providence ſuperintends all things, and at 
all times, he muſt be infinite in knowledge, and preſent 
every where; that ſince he gives rain and fruitful ſea- 
fons, ſends good and evil, health and ſickneſs, and death, 
he muſt be, as his word repteſents him, juſt as well as 
good; che enemy and . of w_ and the RI of 
virtue. 

Thus tradition, and the cds of creation and b 
Fay unite in teſtifying concerning God, and his per- 
fections; and man is conſtituted by nature, to believe, to 
approve, to acquieſce in, and feel that evidence, and to 
entertain ſome kind of regard to os! to love and en 
or to dread his ſacred name. | | 

This evidence then ſet before all men, ſo diſpoſed, 


_ make an impreſſion, which appears to me quite in- 


delible; and as there never was, perhaps, a man ſound in 
his ſenſes, who felt not, ſome time or other, ſuch an im- 


preſſion, for God never left himſelf without a witneſs; 


if any man, or number of men, have worn off that im- 
preſſion, it muſt have coſt them many an unnatural ef 


fort; and what is the effect? yy muſt be conſidered as 


118 1 


| very Kugler N exceptions from the reſt Fs man- 


kind, monſters in human form. 5 

The doctrine, then, which I have ad to eſta- 
bliſh, has no hurtful tendency with regard to religion or 
morals; it is founded upon the plan which Providence has 
adopted, and is, as might naturally be ſuppoſed, friendly 
to religion, and to mankind, fitted to enforce the mn 


and to PR the happinels of the other. | 


c ON US Io N. 


1. SINCE man could not have attained to the know- 
ledge of God, nor of many things neceſſary for his pre- 
ſervation, unleſs God had given an external revelation of 
himſelf, and of the things requiſite for man, uninformed, 
to know; and ſince all men have ſome knowledge of a 
ſupreme Being, which mult have been derived from ſuch 
2 revelation, I conclude, that, among others, this is a 
ſtrong argument to convince us, that the Bible, of which 
that revelation, or theſe revelations, are a part, is the 
word of God. : | | 

Let the reader conſider what paſſes in the world around 
him; let him trace back as far as human records can carry 
him, and what will he diſcover? That one generation 
of men, has been taught by another; that Providence has 
ſo ordered, that even the heathen, who were under ſtrong 
temptations to have concealed this truth, confeſs, that 
what knowledge they had of God and of religion, was 
communicated to them by tradition: let him conſider that 
the firſt man muſt have been taught by God himſelf; 
and that without ſuch a cauſe, there never would have 
been ſuch an effect; let him then peruſe the hiſtory of 
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| Moſes, the ak antient of all hiſtories, part of dicks re- 
lates to facts much more antient than itſelf; and let him 

read of the firſt revelation of God to man, and of the many 
fubſequent diſcoveries which he made of himſelf; then, 
like a man who travels from the mouth of a long river, 
in ſearch of its ſpring, he will cry out, I have found it! 
the ſource of all knowledge with regard to God and man's 
duty; and be fully convinced, that the hiſtory of Moſes, | 
and all the other parts of the holy ſcriptures, ſo neceſſa- 
Tily connected with it, are of divine authority. 
2. The plan of deiſm is an imaginary fabric, without 
the leaſt foundation; the writers of that claſs, and their 
diſciples, who neither by the influence nor for the honour 
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of common ſenſe, are become ſo numerous, pretend, that ” . 
reaſon alone, without any external revelation, is ſufficient f 
to teach them every thing requiſite for their preſent, and 5 
their future happineſs; and, therefore, ſince reaſon is ſuf- 1 
ficient, and God does nothing in vain, he never gave any 
external revelation of himſelf, nor of his will to mankind: e 
a man of tolerable capacity, having acceſs to all of their : 
writings, might, from theſe, and the converſations of their E 
: followers, upon religious and moral ſubjects, compoſe a 

pretty, modiſh ſyſtem, much to their credit who afford the t. 
materials. © 
They may call their ſyſtem ran . it never had, 5 

and never can have the ſanction of ſober reaſon; ſome of 
them repreſent mankind, (and their opinion is generally n 
adopted by all the party) as under the rigid influence of 5 
fate, or determined by unavoidable neceſſity, in all they 2 
do; that, of courſe, their feelings of liberty are deceitful, T 
an impolition, and, therefore, not to be depended on; 55 
and that what poor deluded men call ſins, God confidery 1 


25 errors only. th 


. a . is aſeribed 5 by. which, among 


2 men, would be deteſted, viz. that of a deceiver, as if he 
impoſed upon them by feelings of liberty, and of remorſe, 
when they think they have done amiſs; whereas he real- 


1y intends no ſuch thing; he muſt, of courſe, be conſi- 
dered as the author of, nay, that there i is no ſuch thing 


as mortals call ſin; that what the ſcriptures, and provi- 


dence, and right reaſon, and the feelings of mankind teſ- 
tify, God hates, and muſt eternally hate; he Wan 


only as oughable, venial, innocent errors. nt 


Beſides, the author I have particularly in my view, o- 


verthrows his own, and, if it was poſſible, every other ſy= 
ſtem, by his doctrine. of. deceitful feelings; for, if one 


ſenſe or feeling, viz. our feeling of liberty is deceit» 
ful, by what means ſhall we know, that all the reſt are 
not ſo too? how ſhall we know that there is a God, 


ſuch creatures as men, ſuch things as virtue and vice? 


Such is the dark, comfortleſs ſyſtem which obtains a- 
mong many, how far it is founded on reaſon or ſenſe, 
every man, learned, or unlearned, may eaſily judge. 
Another of theſe writers repreſents the want of chaſti- 
ty in women paſt child- bearing, as no great einne if any ; 
crime at all“. 
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0 * 12 ad 
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* The long and helpleſs infancy of man, requires the combi 
nation of patents for the ſubſiſtence of their young and that 
combination requires the virtue of chaſtity, or fidelity to the 
marriage-bed ; without ſych an utility, it will readily be own» 
ed, that ſuch a virtue would never have been thought of. 
Theſe rules have a reference to generation; and yet women 
paſt child-bearing are no more ſuppoſed to be exempted from 
them, than thoſe in the flower of their youth and beauty. Ge, 
neral rules are often extended beyond the principle whence 
they firſt ariſe, Effays by David Hume, Eſq; Vol II. page 


275. The 288 author claſſes, among the y virtues of the lawer 
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n given ae of deceitful reaſoning on rei- 
gious and moral topics, we ſhall return from this digreſ- 
fion. They ay, that reaſon, without revelation, is ſuf- 


- ficient to teach them every thing neceſſary for them to 


know: but have they in no inſtance been indebted to re- 


velation? have they never read any books compoſed by 
| Chriſtians, by which they have acquired the knowledge 


of facts, of which they were ignorant beſore, and by 
which their reaſoning faculties have been improved in 


ſome degree? If they have, as theſe writers admire, and 


have tha»rkfully received information from the goſpel, 


they muſt alſo have been profited by it. 


Again, that each of them had a father and mother, can- 
not be doubted; and that they, or tutors ſubſtituted in 
their place, communicated to them the firſt impreſſions 


they had of religion and morals, and the firſt principles 


Fa IG 1 


hs 


order, broad ſhoulders, a lank belly, firm joints, taper legs } 
and quotes Diodorus Siculus, Lib XV. as an authority for his 
opinion. In Epaminondas all the virtues are found united; 
force of body, eloquence of expreſſion,” &c. page 315. 
Having enumerated many kinds of virtue, and endeavoured to 


ew, that they conſiſt in being uſeful or agreeable to the perſon 


himſelf, or to others, he adds, «© I, mult confeſs, that this enu- 
«© meration puts the matter in fo ſtrong a light, that I cannot, 
% at PRESENT, be more aſſured of any truth, which I learn 


* from reaſoning and argument, than that perſonal merit con- 
* fiſts entirely in the uſefulneſs or agreeableneſs of qualities to 


* the perſon himſelf, or to others who have any intercourſe 
4e with him,” page 351, But, however much aſſured he is in 
one page, in the next he becomes a ſceptic: hut, when I re- 
« flect, that the bulk and figure of the earth have been mea- 
er ſured and delineated, &c. yet men ſtill diſpute concerning 
* the foundation of their moral duties; when I reflect on this, 
4% fay, I fall back into diffidence and ſcepticiſm, and ſuſpect, 
* that an hypotheſis, ſo obvious, had it been true, would long 
ere now, have been received by the unanimous ſoffrage, and 


6. conſent of mankind,”* page 352, 
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of reaſon, we ſhall hike far granted. Wow s theſe parents, 
or theſe teachers, intruſted with their childrens educa 
tion, have, for many ages paſt, been profeſſors of Chriſtia- 


nity, and indebted to it for the, moſt material parts of 


their knowledge; and ſo, of courſe, muſt their deſcend- 
ents or pupils of the preſent ee be ger 28 "00 
eſt obligations to it. 

Or, for argument's ſake, let us Gernot that they EA 


lineally deſcended from heathens, who never profeſſed 
Chriſtianity, nor read the holy ſcriptures; was not every 


race of theſe inſtruQted by the preceding one? and do not 
ſome of the moſt intelligent and antient writers among 
them, who were lights in their generation, declare, that 
their knowledge of God, and of religion, was communi- 
cated to them by tradition? and theſe traditions, I have 


ſnown, had for their origin, revelation, or the word, x 5 


God. In whatever point of view we conſider this ſub- 
jects it is evident, that unbelievers, of all ranks, are in- 
debted, for their knowledge, ſuch as it is, of religious 
and moral truths, to the goſpel of Chriſt. 

If then the man is ungrateful, who hides or denies bis 


obligations, and pretends that he ſtood in no need, or de- 


rived from himſelf, what his benefactor really beſtowed; 


profeſſed unbelievers or the enemies of Chriſtianity, muſt 


be equally ungrateful; ungrateful to God who hath 
taught them in ſuch a manner, and ungrateſul to men, 
the means, in his hand, of their inſtruction. _ | 
H that ſon is unnatural, who attempts to wound or 
ſtab the mother that bare him, the men we ſpeak of muſt 
be equally unnatural, becauſe, though they derived their 
knowledge from Chriſtianity, they turn the edge of it a- 
gainſt Chriſtianity, and endeavour, by all means, to 0- 


verthrow it; but, thanks to God, the foundation ſtand- 
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erh ſure. © Many dogs bark at the moon, but he cont. 
" nues, nevertheleſs, ſteadily, to run her courſe. 


hey are, beſides, cruel to their fellow men; could a 
ſet of men ſteal your ſon's money, ſhould they rob him of 


his property, and take away his life into the bargain, 
they would ſurely be conſidered as unjuſt, and- enemies 
to ſociety; but your ſon, although reduced to poverty, may 
reap benefit by it; though he be deprived of life, death 


may turn out to be gain to him: but, ſhould a number 


of men, by ridicule, by fly inſinuations, or ſpecious ob- 
jections againſt the truth of the goſpel, ſhould they, by 


writings deliberately compoſed, and induſtriouſly difſe- 


minated every where, with a view to bring Chriſtianity 
Into diſrepute, beget in your ſon's mind doubts concern- 
Ing the word of God, and, by degrees, alienate bis heart 
from it, how diſmal muſt be his condition! and yours, if 
you have the feelings of a father, on his account! he is 
involved in mazes of uncertainty, and a ſtate of doubt 


and uncertainty is next to a ſtate of damnation; his hope, 
with regard to futurity, is cut off by his unbelief; and 


what is a man without hope, hope, the joy of yon ch, and 
the nurſe of old age! and what words can paint the guilt 
of thoſe who rob their fellow men of ſuch a bleſſing, and 
who plunge them into the depths of ſcepticiſm, theſe 
toils of Satan, from which few of them ever eſcape? * 

3. Ithank God, who from time to time has raiſed upmen, 


"he with learning, with zeal and dignity becoming their 


profeſſion, have ſtood forth in the defence of the goſpel; 
who, by a variety of arguments taken from the miracles 
and prophecies recorded in ſcripture, from the evidence 


of teſtimony, from analogy, from the harmony viſible 


through the ſeveral parts of the Bible, and from the ſuit- 
ableneſs of that plan to the ſtate of our minds, their 
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wants, du 8 and 1 have put their 
adverſaries to ſhame, if, indeed, they were ſuſceptible of 
that feeling, or had the diſcretion, ſhall I call it, never to 
retail objections which have again and again been repeat 
ed, and as often unariſwerably refuted. 

At the Tame time, I muſt ſincerely fexrer that they 
have made ſo many needleſs conceſſions, and yielded, 
without any neceſſity, advantages to their adverſaries, ok 


which they have had the ſagacity to avail themſelves. 
Say the enemies of Chriſtianity, “The light of nature 


teaches all men that there 1s a God, one God; that he ' 


is powerful, wiſe, and good; that there is a providence; ; 
that the ſoul is immortal; that men ought to be pious, 
juſt, and ſober; and that they ſhould do to others as they 
would reaſonably wiſh others would do to them.” Theſe. 
things the defenders of Chriſtianity generally grant. 
Thus they are confined to narrow ground, and obliged 

to defend themſelves under many diſadvantages. Tho“ 


nature, ſay they, teaches ſo many truths, there are ſome 
which it could never diſcover, viz. that there are three 
perſons in the Godhead; that Chriſt was to come and 


ſuffer ſomuch for us, and the like. Sometimes they de- 
fend their principles in this manner: Nature teaches. 


many important truths; but God has given us, in the 
goſpel, a re- publication of theſe, together with ſome o- 
thers, which otherwiſe we could not have known, in a 


manner the moſt clear, and the leaſt ſubject to * | 


tion. , $ 


As the friends of the goſpel go ſo far with, and ſhew ſuch 
needleſs complaiſance to its enemies, they muſt, in good 


manners, in ſome ſhape, return the compliment; ani 
this they do, by beſtowing on the goſpel ſome encomi- | 
ums, VIZ. that it contains a molt excellent n of mo- 
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mals, and i is | fitted; 3 in 1 10 far, to do good to. Ke bot 
gentlemen, as for your myſteries, our REASON, which is 
in the place of God to us, cannot comprehend them; 
therefore it bids us reject them: and, with regard to your 
twofold revelation of the ſame things, by nature, and by 
the goſpel, our REASON tells us, that it is not the way 
of God, to do his work by halves, or to do any thing ſo 
imperfeCtly, as to ſtand in need of amendment. Thus, 
like Judas, they kiſs, in order to betray. And it is to be 
ſeriouſly conſidered, whether theſe improper, unneceſ- 
ſary, and groundleſs conceſſions, have not contributed 
as much, or more than any other circumſtance, to har- 
den unbelievers in their oppoſition to the goſpel. ; 
Whereas, had the friends of Chriſtianity denied the 
| firſt principles of their opponents, and called upon them 
to ſhew, which they ought to have done, but could not, 
that theſe truths are ſelf-evident, or that they were dife 
covered by reaſon, and by it only; or had the friends of 
Chriſtianity ſhewn, which they might have done, that the 
knowledge of God, which its enemies aſcribe to reaſon, 
was derived from revelation; and that the weayons by 
which they attempt to overthrow Chriſtianity, they have 
drawn from Chriſtianity. Thus, the very foundation of 
that tower, by which they propoſed to have reached to 
heaven, would have been entirely ſapped, and the boaſted 
ſuperſtructure overturned. c 
4. That there is ſuch a thing as natural BY bs, | 
for the molt part, taken for granted; and many volumes 
have been writ on that ſubject: if, by natural religion, 
they mean'that men are naturally diſpoſed to receive cer- 
tain impreſhons of God, and of their duty; that ſuch 
impreſſions, every where made among men, have been 
occaſioned, ſirſt by tradition, or external revelation, and 
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encouraged, and maintained by the works of creation 
and providence, daily obſerved, and their nen _—_ 
there would be no room for, diſpute. - 

But, as this is not their meaning, as on maintain 
that reaſon, by means of the works of nature, without 
any external revelation, may diſcover, and has diſcoyer« 


ed, that there is a God, of ſuch and ſuch perfections, andz 


in a word, a ſyſtem of religion, in a great meaſure, com- 
plete without the goſpel, and independent of it; that 
there ever was ſuch a religion, or can be, I muſt, for 
the many reaſons formerly adduced, entirely deny: and 
if the religion commonly called natural, took its riſe 
from tradition or revelation, not from reaſon unaided by 
tradition, as I have, I hope, already proved, is it not fit, 
whatever be the conſequence, to n, and hold by this 
„ 

But, if we attend to the Ge it wil be nds 
that the opinion generally held concerning natural reli- 
gion, is hurtful to the influence of the goſpel, and there- 
fore to the intereſts of mankind, but that the other opi- 
nion is favourable to both. A man trained with high 
notions of natural religion, or of his own reaſon, and 
of its diſcoveries, is little concerned, or not ſo much as 
another of a different perſuaſion, whether the goſpel be 
true or not; whether it prove ſucceſsful in the world, or 
be rejected by mankind, becauſe he has a ſyſtem of his 
own, founded upon the eternal reaſon and unchangeable 


nature of things, which will, in a great meaſure, or, per- 


haps, entirely anſwer his purpoſe, without Chriſtianity. 
All the doctrines revealed in the word of God muſt be 
tried by his pre-conceived notions, or the ſuppoſed na- 
tural dictates of his reaſon; and, if they agree not with 


 thele, they muſt be new-modelled, explained away, and 
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Jaid aſide. Accordingly, we find, that many of theſo 
doctrines, which are all of high importance, are treated 
by many profeſſing Chriſtians, teachers, and their diſ- 
ciples, as unneceſſary, nay, W e and n and 
therefore rejected. e a ? 

- Whereas the man, who feels, and is ſenſible of his 04 
bligations to the goſpel, as the only ſource of his religi- 
ous knowledge, ſenfible of his dependence, reads the 
word of God, as the inſtructor and model of his reafon: 
he reads for information; and when, by comparing paſ- 
ſages with one another, he diſcovers their meaning; he 
believes with readineſs and humility, becauſe he conſi- 


ders them as a revelation of the nature, of the perfecti- 


ons and will of God to him, though he does not Powe 
fectly comprehend the truths thus revealed. | 

For the fake of illuſtration, let us ſuppoſe that a great 
monarch, in ſome quarter of the earth, unknown to us, 
ſends a writing, addreſſed to a number of men in Great 
Britain, in which he engages to beſtow upon them, in 


ſome after period, a great treaſure, requiring them to be · 


lieve certain articles which he mentions concerning the 
complexion and ſtature of the men, the form of govern- 
ment, and the fruits of that country, of which they had 
no previous knowledge, and to perform certain duties; 
without the belief of which articles, and the performance 
of which duties, they are, by no means, to expect the 
treaſure which he has promiſed, which would great!) 


enrich them; they know, we ſhall ſuppoſe, that this writ- | 


ing is an expreſſion of that monarch's will, either writ- 
ten by his own hand, or by another's under his inſpec- 


tion, and that they are all TALE fond = the treafure 


promiſed. 


T he queſtion among . now comes to be, how ſhall 
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1 25 1 
we underſtand his will concerning the articles to be bes 
lieved, and the actions to be performed, that we may not, 


by our miſapprehenſions, diſobey him, and forfeit his 
promiſe? Here ſeverals ſtep forth, and declare their mode 


of explication: we have, fay they, a faculty Which we 
call reaſon, the ſovereign judge of all things in heaven; 
much more of all things upon earth, let us bring the 
contents of that paper to this teſt; if they endure the 
trial, it is well; if not, we muſt bring them down t to out 
own ſtandard, otherwiſe we muſt be unbelievers... 
But what is here! men of ſuch complexion and ſta- 
ture, a government of ſuch a form, and trees and plants 
bearing ſuch fruits! we never ſaw ſuch things; we know 
nothing of them: therefore, however explicit theſe ar- 
ticles are, and how often ſoever repeated through the re- 
cord, we cannot underſtand, nor believe them, in their 


obvious, natural meaning, our reaſon will not allow us: 


that government, theſe men and plants, muſt be preciſe- 
ly ſuch as we have among ourſelves; they muſt, for there 


can be nothing in the world different from what we 


daily {ers and know, and are Wer nnn | 
with. 

The reſt reply, ye boaſt —_ of, jon make a great 
parade with your REASON; but, in the: preſent caſe, 
ye have ſhown yourſelves to be more ignorant than chil- 
dren, and void of common ſenſe. Is it not evident, that 
we know nothing of that prince, of his country, or of. 


| his will, except by this writing alone? Had we known, 


every thing which he has revealed, before he revealed it, 
common ſenſe declares, that it would have been needleſs, 
to have ſent us this record: therefore it is, by comparing, 
the ſeveral] parts of the writing together, and by that way 
only, that we can underſtand what his will is; and if, 
Q2 » 
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by this means, we can diſcover | his meaning, we muſt be- 


we 


lieve him, though we underſtand not perfectly the na- 
ture of the things of which he ſpeaks, and we muſt act 


accordingly. Now, which of theſe two ſets of men rea- 


Ion molt juſtly, and act moſt agreeably to the principles 


of common en The laſt n the eee 


vious. | 
* = IR to the mobs of our bens by pho 


& 


1 ene ranking natural religion or reaſon firſt in or- 


der, and the word of God in the ſecond place, we are 


naturally led to depend much on the firſt; and the more 


we aſcribe to natural religion, or to reaſon, by which it 
is attained, we, unhappily, detract ſo much from the go- 
ſpel. What 1 am to ſay on the following ſubjects, ſhall 


be expreſſed with much diffidence, and oily deference to 


men of ſuperior judgment. 


F 


"4 © . CE 


I, With regard to moral phitolophy; does the aue 


| of morals reſpe& our external actions only? does jt not 


extend to the heart, to its diſpoſitions and principles? 
and is it not its province, to point out the moft powerful 
motives to virtuous actions? what are theſe actions, theſe 
principles, and motives? are we to hammer the knowledge 
of theſe out of our own heads? perhaps not; this know- 


ledge is derived ſome how by information from withont; 


accordingly we are directed to a long liſt of venerable an- 
tients, to Plato, Ariſtotle, Xenophon, Arrian's Epicte- 


tuts, Cicero, Seneca, &c. all of them much to be valued 


on many accounts; but are we to ſwallow, implicitly, 

every thing they ſay, on the ſubject of morals? or are 
they the ſtandard by which we may, infallibly, judge of 
our actions, whether they be moral, or defective and im- 
moral? or, if the principles of their knowledge, which 
they have dreſſed up, and reduced into form, were de- 
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Does moral. philoſophy. reſpect our ava ce 


our fellow men, and ourſelves only, without any ſpecial | 
regard to our behaviour toward God? by whoſe. autho- 


rity was the ſyſtem of morals thus limited? upon what 


bliſhed? Can a man behave in a manner firiAly moral to- 
ward hi 


neighbour, while he pays no regard to God? can 
a maſon raiſe a baſeleſs fabric of ſtone in the air? or can 


| gardener make a branch produce plenty of good fruit, 
when the reot, ane, mmm 


rely dead? «+ £2: 


Can neces be e ho faſly ie: A enten ente of 5 


the word, while God, the great head of ſociety; is not re- 


garded, or left out of his plan? If men cannot behave 
dutifully to their neighbours or themſelves, unleſs theß 
| have a devout regard to God, how can they behave du- 


f 


tifully to him, without the knowledge of him, and 


of his will? how is this knowledge to be acquired? 


will even the divine Plato inftru@ them ſufficiently 


en this head? If regard is to be had to God in the ſtu- 


dy and practice of morals, his will, made known to all 


men, muſt be the great ſtandard of moral conduct, 5 


the infallible rule by whielr men are to judge of their 


diſpoſitions and of their actions: that will or law is ex- 
preſſed, in brief, in Exod. xx chapter. Would it be un- 


fit, unſeemly, unhandſome, or inconſiſtent with the pro- 
feſſion of a moral philoſopher, or an unpardonable- in- 
croachment on the province of the theologian, ſhould he 


either * for his text the. moral law, 3 in the 
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Bible, or, at leaſt, make frequent references to that fas 
cred book? 3 2234 


Will not young men, if n 3 he dove 


of their education, to put an high value on the word of 
God, and to have their minds formed under its influence, 
be readily diſpoſed, when they enter into the world, to act 


their part well, whether in church or ſtate? or to liſten ta 


© its reproofs, and receive effectual checks from it when 
they have done amiſs? 7 


Or if, during their education, N e their 
ſtudy of moral philoſophy, they have been accuſtomed 
to overlook the ſacred ſcriptures,-to ſubſtitute in their 


Place, and to admire ſomething. of infinitely leſs i 1MPOT+ 


tance, ſome cobweb-theory of morals, may they not, 
are they not, by the manner of their education, fitted, 


Aas it were, induſtriouſly, to be an eaſy prey to ſcepticiſm? . 


may they not readily plunge into the gulph of- infidelity, 
and thus become a, burden to themſelves, and a peſt to ſo- 


. ciety? Theſe queries leave, with great reſpect, to the 


ſerious conſideration of thoſe who profeſs to be eee 
Iy acquainted with this ſubject. 


LAT 4 


2dly, As to theology; is it proper for. young. me SE 


lay entirely aſide, or, in a great meaſure, to neglect the 
facred ſcriptures, and, in order to ſtudy natural religion, 
as the foundation of Chriſtianity, to betake themſelves to 
heathen writers, whether Greek or Latin? are there not 
many things in them which the goſpel condemns? Per- 
haps you will compare theſe with, and correct. them by 


the doctrines and precepts of Chriſtianity; but why pre- 


fer them, in any meaſure, or for any time, to that, which, 
in your own opinion, is the ſtandard? why overlook the 
ward of God on their account, when, from it, they have, 
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Ned be mediately or Wass nn che beſſ mioge 
ties have written on the ſubjeCt of religion or morals? 
A man having his mind ſtored with the notions of the 
Academics, or his heart tinctured with the pride of the 


Stoics, is ill prepared to believe, with humility, the doc- 


trines of the goſpel, or to ſubmit, with reverence, to its 
holy precepts. Origen, that great genius in the primi- 


tive church, and many others educated in the ſame ſchool 


with him, may be a ſufficient warning to ſucceeding ages, 
not to mix philoſophy with Chriſtianity, nor to attempt to 
explain the doctrines of the goſpel, by the notions of 
Plato, or of any other philoſopher, however eelebrated- 
A man acquainted with the truth, a man of erudition 


nd diſcernment, will be in no hazard of diſgracing the 


pulpit, by quotations from Plato or Seneca, in proof, or 


for illuſtration of what he ſays, inſinuating by this Prac= 
tice, if his hearers underſtand his inſinuations, that there 


are many defeCts in the goſpel, and, therefore, that ſuch - 


ſupplements, in the judgment of their teacher, are quite 
neceſſary: nor will he be under any temptation to make 
a compariſon between Socrates, the father of ſcepticiſm, 
and our Saviour, the Son of God; nor between: Seneca, 
who died by his own hand, and the great Apoſtle of the 


Gentiles, as if they relembled, in any IIs * one an- 
other. 
In the laſt place; ye are unſpeakably Naß who re- 


ceive the ſacred ſcriptures as the word of God; who, by 


means of ſcience, falſely ſo called, are not plagued with 


doubts concerning their truth or authenticity; who firm- 


ly believe the goſpel, and whoſe hearts and lives are gra- 


dually formed, under the influence of its doctrines and 
of its precepts. Though your conditions in life may put 
it out of your power to ſtudy _— languages, or read 
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God's will, to which the learne 
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tw} | 
many books, e ond go hay > "TR 46 have 


,caſy acceſs to that book, in your: own language, from 
which the principles of all knowledge have been com- 
municated to all mankind? ye have that revelation of 


after many reſearches 
for truth and happineſs, are glad to return, if indeed they 


return, much fatigued, difappointed, and often wounded, 


is the ſure ground of their hope, and 48 4 nne __ 
beit fouls: ot lhe FH et 

There ye have the moſt ee wiſh a 
"he moſt intereſting, and inſtructive, of all hiſtories, the 
hiſtory of the creation, and of mankind in their innocent 


and in their fallen ſtate, and of the conduct of Providence 


towards them; the moſt grand, the moſt fublime and af · 
fecting deſeriptions; characters of every kind drawn with 
a fidelity and exactneſs no where elſe to be met with, that 
ye may, without trouble or expence, without waiting 


for inſtruction by experience, learn to imitate the good, 
to ſhun the path, and eſcape the miſeries of the bad; 


there ye have the moſt comfortable doQtrines, perfectly 


- fitted, by infinite wiſdom and mercy, to your condition, 
that ye might be delivered from the fear of the paſt, that 


ye might enjoy that peace of which your minds are fo 


deſirous, that ye might be filled with hope and confi - 


dence, and ſerve God without fear. 


. There ye find the moſt awful chreatenings, and the 
moſt encouraging promiſes, calculated to alarm your 


fears, to inſpire you with hope, to lead you to the re» 


fuge of your ſouls, and engage you in his ſervice. 
There the law of God ſhines forth very extenſive, and 


- very pure, holy, juſt, and good; that, by i it, ye may exas 


mine your paſt, and regulate-your tuture conduct. 
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Les the word of Chriſt dwell n piles; 


40 e receive, with meekneſs, the ingrafted word, 
c which is able to ſave your ſouls. Bat continue thou 


cc in the things which thou haſt learned, and haſt been 
« affured of, knowing of whom thou haſt learned them, 
« and that from a child thou haſt known the holy ſerip- 


« tures, which are able to make thee wiſe to ſalvation, 
T through faith which is in Chriſt Jeſus. All ſcrip- 
« ture is given by inſpiration of God, and is profitable ' 
10 for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for inſtruc» 


« tion in righteouſneſs, that the man of God may be 


« perfect, thoroughly furniſhed unto al good Wn? 
ee „„ 8 


THE END; 
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